





the features, whose richest bloom and earliest sign of fading 
she had so faithfully watched. 

“How am I to tell her?” she thonght. “How am I to 
make her see what I see, suspect what | suspect? and yet she 
must know all, for the, least imprudence, a moment’s forget- 
fulness, would ruin him. How am I to tell her?” 

The silver bell of a little French clock on the chimney-piece 
rang out the hour melodiously, but its warning struck upon 
the old woman’s ear menacingly. There was much to do, 
and little tame to do it in; she must not hesitate longer. So 
she laid her withered, blanched old hand upon the polished, 
ivory-white fingers of the sleeper, lying with the purposeless- 
ness of deep sleep upon the coverlet, and addressed her as 
she had been used to do in her girlhood, and her early deso- 
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delivered the message which Mrs. Brookes was cupeaing. 
and added that she had never seen her lady look so ill 
all her born days. 

“ Looks more like a corpse, I do assure you, than like the 
lady as { undressed last night, and circles under her eyes, 
dreadful. I only hope it ain't typus, for I am dread 
nervous, not being used to sickness, which indeed I never 
engaged for. But, if you please, Mrs. Brookes, you was to 
go to her immediately, and I'm w let Miss Carruthers know 
as she’s to make tea this morning for master, all to their 
two selves, which he won't like it, I dare say.” 

Then the talkative damsel went her way to Mrs. Carru- 
thers’s room, and Mrs. Brookes hurried to that of her un- 
happy mistress. She had again raised herself in her bed, 
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late widowhood, when her humble friend had been well-nigh | and was looking eagerly towards the door, with hollow 

her only one. haggard eyes, and lips ashy pale, whose trembling she in 
“ My dear,” she said, “ my dear.” Mrs. Carruthers’s hand | vain tried to control. 

twitched in her light grasp; she turned her head away witha} “Lock both doors, Ellen,” she said, “and tell me all. 

troubled sigh, but yet did not wake. The old woman spoke | Give me the paper; I can read it—I can, indeed.” 

again: “ My dear, I have something to say to you.” She took it, and read it steadily through—read 1t with the 
soos 5. Carruthers awoke fully, and to an instantaneous | same — _—o thousand times renee = 

i ‘comprehension that something was wrong. All her fears, all| had agita the faithful servant a few previously. 

Oaium, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. her suspicions of the day before, partner 5 her mind in one Standing oy the bedside, Mrs. Brookes gazed upon her pale, 

flash of apprehension, and she sat up white and breathless. | convulsed fe 























EPP age eres ae ae mig: atures, as she read, and ever, as she saw the in- 

Vou. 44. NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 17, 1866. No. 46. “ What is it, Ellen? Has be tound out? Doeshe know ?” | creasing agony which they betrayed, she murmured in ac- 

ee ————— “Who? What do voumean ?” cents of earnest ay a : : 
“Mr. Carruthers. Does he know rge was here ?” “Don’t, my dear, for Gov'’s sake, don’t, not for a moment, 


“ God forbid,” said the old woman, in a trembling tone. don’t you believe it. He sold the coat, depend upon it. It 
Witerature. . She felt the task she had before her almost Sent her | looks very bad, very black and bad, but you may be sure 
arg power of execution. But her mistress’s question, her instinc- | there’s no truth in it. He sold the coat.” 








For the Albion. tive fear, had given her a little help. She spoke to deaf ears. When Mrs. Carruthers had read 
BRITANNIA “ No,” she said, “ he knows nothing, and God send he may | the last line of the t of the inquest on the body of the 
. neither know nor suspect anything about our dear boy; but | unknown man, the paper dropped from her hand ; she turned 
How sternly beautiful art thou, you must be quiet now and listen to me, for I must have said | upon the old nurse a face which, from that moment, she 
Romantic Northern land! my suy before Dixon comes—she must not find me here.” never had the power to forget, and said : 
W hose lofty cloud-encompass’d brow, “ Why are you here ?” asked Mrs. Carruthers, who had sat| “He wore it—I saw iton him on Friday,” and the next 
And look of high command, up in bed, and was now lcoking at the old woman, with a| moment slipped down among the pillows, and lay as insensi- 
Bespeak thee wont to have thy will, face which had no more trace of colour than the pillow from | ble as a stone. 
To wake, or bid the world be still. which it had just been raised. “Tell me, Ellea; do notkeep| The old woman gave no alarm, called for no assistance, 
me in suspense. Is anything wrong about George? It must | but silently and steadily applied herself to recalling Mrs. Car- 
Amidst the surging ocean throned, concern him, whatever it is.” ruthers to consciousness, Sbe had no fear ot interruption. 
That laves thy qeenly feet, “My dear,” began Mrs. Brookes—and now she held the| Mr. Carruthers invariably went direct to the breakfast-room 
And round by girdling mountains zoned, slender fingers tightly in her withered palm—“ [ fear there is | on returning from his morning tour of inspection, and Clare 
Thou tak’st thy regal seat, something very wrong with George.” would not visit Mrs. Carruthers in her own appartment un- 
The sovereign Lady of the Sea, “Is he—is he dead?” asked the mother, in a faint voice. asked. So Mrs. Brookes set the windows and doors wide open, 
Land of the truly brave and free. “No, no; he is well and safe, and far away from this, hope | and let the sweet morning air fan the insensible face, while 
and trust.” she applied all the remedies at hand. At length Mrs. Carru- 
Hast thou not to the nations been Mrs, Carruthers made no answer, but she gazed at her old | thers sighed deeply, opened her eyes, and raised her band to 
A hope-inspiring star, friend with irresisuble, pitiful entreaty. Mrs. Brookes an-| her forehead, where it came in contact with her wet bair. 
When » teow made the world a scene swered the dumb — “ Hush, my dear,” said Mrs. Brookes, as she made an al- 
Of carnage, waste, and war, “Yes, my dear, Il] tell you all. I must, for his sake. Do | most inarticulate attempt to speak. “Do not try lo say any- 
Till forth thy serried legions throng’d, you know what was the business that brought that strange | thing yet. Lie quite still, until you are better. 
To spoil the spoiler, right the wrong’d ? gentleman here, he that went out with master, and dined | Mrs. Carruthers closed her eyes again and kept silent, 
here last night? No, yoy don’t. I thought not. Thank} When, after an interval, she began to look more life-like, the 
All lovely art thou, Ocean Queen, God, you have got no hint of it from any oue but me.’’ old woman said, softly : 
Most tiful and free ; “Go on, go on,” said Mrs. Carruthers, in a yet fainter} “ You must not way again like this, for e's sake. I 
And where in this terrestrial scene tone. don’t care about his wearing the coat. I know it looks bad, 
Is land may vie with thee ? “Do you remember, when George was here in February,! but it is a mistake, I am quite sure. Don’t I know the boy as 
For on thy consecrated sod you gave him money to buy a coat ?” well as you do, and maybe better, and don’t I know his ten- 
Hath Freedom chosen her abode. “Yes,” Mr. Carruthers rather sighed than said. der heart, with all his wildness, and that he never shed a 
“He bought one at Evans’s, and he was remarked by | fellow-creature’s blood in anger, or for any other reason. But 
LOVE IN NOVEMBER , the old man, who would know him again if he saw him. | it’s plain he is suspected—not he, tor they don’t know him, 
, F The business on which the strange gentieman came to mas-| thank God, but the man that wore the coat, and we must 
On a terrace a moment we linger: ter, was to get him to help, as a magistrate, in finding the | warn him, and keep it from master. Master would go mad, 
The woodlands are hidden ia mist, person who bought that coat at Evans's, Amberst.” 1 think, if anything like suspicion or disgrace came ot Master 
And numbed is my lady love's finger, “But why? What had he done? How was the coat| George, more than the disgrace he thinks the poor boy’s 
Her lips are too iced to be kissed. known ?” goings on already. You must keep steady and composed, 
Scarce Love from that portal can flutter, “ My dear,” said Mrs. Brookes, and now she laid one arm| my dear, and you must write tohim. Are you listening to 
Which sweetest is marked in his chart: gently round her mistress’s shoulder as she leaned against the | me? Do you understand me?” asked the old woman, anx- 
Yet, though plaints of the weather lips utter, 


pillows, “ the wearer of that coat is suspected of having mur- | iously, for Mrs. Carruthers’s eyes were wild with wandering, 
Sweet eyes are as warm as sweet heart. dered a man whose body was found by the river side in Lon-| and her hand twitched convulsively in her 
Still she says, “ O my darling, remember, don the other day.” “ Yes, yes,” she murmured, “ but I tell you, Ellen, he wore 





If dreary and chill 1 appear, “My God!” moaned the mother, and a hue as of death | the coat—my boy wore the coat.” 
I told you I thought that November overspread her t es. “And J tell you, I don’t care whether he wore the coat or 
Was the very worst month in the year.”’ “ My dear, he didn’t *do it. I’m sure he didn’t do it. I| not,” repeated Mrs. Brookes, emphatically. “ He can 
. ws would stake my soul upon it; it is some dreadfal mistake. | that, uo doubt of it; but he must be kept out of trouble,and 
’Tis so, ab, my Own! yet ’tis not so: Keep up till I have done, for God’s sake, and George’s sake, | you must be kept out of trouble, and the only way to do that, 
November with visions is rife keep up—remember there is no danger unless you lose courage | 18 to let him know what brought the strange gentleman to 
Of the summer we all have forgot so, and give them a hint of anything. Be sure we shall find he | Poynings,acd what he and his master found out. Remem- 
Of spring that shall wake us to lile. has sold the coat to some one else, and that some one has| ber, he never did this thing, but, my dear, he has been in bad 
Look back to the thrush and the starling, done this dreadful thing. But you must keep up—here, let | hands lately, you know that; for haven’t you suffered in 
The rose-petals reddening the grass,— me bathe your face hands while I am talking, and then | getting him out of them, and I don’t say but that he may be 
Look on to the violets, my darling, I'll go away, and, when Dixon comes, you must just say you | mixed up with them that did. I’m afraid there can’t be any 
Soon sweetening the lanes as we pass: are not well, aod don’t mean to get up to breakfast, and ihen| doubt of that,and he must be warned. Try and think of 
And kiss me—kiss close—and remember, I shall have an excuse for coming to you. There! you are, what he told you about himself, not only just now, but when 
My beauty, my sweetheart, my dove, better now, I’m sure. Yes, yes, don’t try to speak; I'll tell | he came here before, and you will see some light, | am sure.” 
That even in ebilly November you without askizg,” she weut on, in a rapid whisper. “The| But Mrs. Carruthers could not think of anything; could not 
Tuere’s summer on lips that can love. strange gentleman and master saw Evans, and he told them | remember anything, could see no light. A deadly, horrible 
ORTIMER COLLINS. | when he sold the coat, anc the sort of person he sold it to;| conviction had seized upon her, iron fingers clutched her 
ee but Gibson and Thomas say he could not have told them | heart, a faintsickening terror held her captive, in body and 
distinct, for they heard the strange gentleman saying to mas- | spirit; and as the old woman gazed at her, and found ber in- 
BLACK SHEEP. ter, in the carriage, that the description was of no use.| capable of answering, the fear that her mistress was dyiog 
By Edmund Yates And I am certain sure that there is not the least suspicion | then and there before her eyes ook of her. She 
, that he has ever been in Amherst since he bought the | folded up the ngwspaper which had fallen from “rs. Car- 
Boox II. coat.” ruthers’s hand, upon the bed, replaced it in her pocket, and 
CHAPTER Ul.—THE SHADOW OF DEATH. “I don't understand,” stammered Mra. Carruthers. “ When | rang the bell for Dixon. 


—when did this happen ?” 
Mr. Carruthers was an early man ; no danger of any skulk-| “A few days ago: it’s all in the papers.” 
ing among the numerous hands which fi employment on| Mrs. Carruthers ‘ 
the Poynings estate. If the eye of the master be indeed the| “Nothing about but about finding the body and| “ Dixon gave a frightened, sympathizing glance at the fi- 
spur of the servant, Mr. Carrathers’s dependants kad quite|coat. It is all here.” The old woman took a tightly folded | gure on the bed, over which the old woman was bending with 
enough of that stimulant. He made his rounds every mora- | newspaper from her pocket. The light was too dim for her | such kindly solicitude, afd then departed on her errund.— 
ing at an hour which the in-door servants, who were to read its contents to her mistress, who was wholly in-|Sbe found Mr. Carruthers still in the breakfasi-room. He 
to have breakfast ready on his return, considered heathenish, | capable of reading them herself, Mra. Brookes, paper in | was seated at the table, and held in his baud a oy 
and the out-door servants declared savoured of slave-driving. | hand, was going to the window, to withdraw te curtain | from which he had evidently been , when Dixon 
Mrs. Brookes knew tbat she should have no difficulty im pro- | completely, when she L knocked at the door; for he was holding it slightly aside, and 
curing a private interview with her mistress on the morning| “No,” she said; “ Dixon will be here too soon. Better | poising his gold eye-giass in the other hand, when the wo- 
following Mr. Dalrymple’s visit, as an hour and a haltalways | that you should ring for her at once, and send her for me.|man entered. Mr. Carruthers was unaccustomed to being 
elapsed between Mr. Carruthers's leaving the house and his|/Can you do this, my dear? keeping yourself up by remem- | disturbed, and he did not like it, so that it was in a tove of 
wite’s ringing for hgr maid. The old woman looked worn | bering that this is only some dreadful mistake, and that | some ree ee ee ; 
and weary and very old, as she peered from bebind a roil-| George never did it—no, mo more than you did. Can you let | “ Well, Dixon, what do you want?” 
cloth door, which shut off the corridor on which Mr. Carru- | me away for a few minutes, and. then come back to| “If you please, sir,” replied Dixon, hesitatingly, “my mis- 
thers’s dressing room opened from the grand gallery, and| you? Remember, we cannot be too careful, for his sake, and | tress is not well.” 
watched her master take bis creaking way down the staircase, |if Dixon found me here at an unusual hour, the servants} “SoI hear,” returned her master; “she sent word she 
looking as he went more full of selfimportance than usnal,| would know there is some secret or another between us.” | did not mean to appear at breakfast.” He said it rather huf- 


“ My mistress is very ill,” she said, when Dixon entered 
the room. “ You bad better go and find master, and send 
him here. Tell him to send for Dr. Munns at once.” 


and treading more beavily, as if the weight ol the Home Of-| “I can bear anything—I can do anything you tell me,” | fily, for not to appear at breakfast was, in Mr. Carruthers’s 
fice commanication bad got into his boots. was Mrs. Carruthers’s answer, in a whisper. eyes, pot to have a well-reguiated mind, and not to have a well- 
When he bad disappeared, and she had heard the click of} “Well then, first lie down, and I will close the curtains | regulated mind was very jamentabie aud shocking indeed. 


the lock as he,opened the great door sed weat out into the) aod leave you. When | wave bad time to get to my room,| “ Yes, sir,” Dixon went on,“ but I'm sfraid she's ili 
pare fresh morniog air, Mra. Brookes emerged from bebind | ring for Dixon. Teli ber you are ill. When she lets the | indeed has been fainting this long time, sir, and 


\he partition door, and soiuy took the way to Mra, Carruthers’s | ligt in she will see that for herself, and dese her to send Brookes can’t bring her to atall. She sept me t ask you to 
bedroom. The outer door was slightly open, the - 3" me to you.” 








send for Dr. Manns at once, and wil you have the goodness 
curtain within bung closely over the ure. la another minute, the room was once more in darkness, | to step up and see my mistress, sir?” 
woman pushed it geally » and, ; crossing the and Mrs. Brookes went down the grand staircase, io order| “ Gud bless my soul,” said Mr. Carruthers, petiishiy, bat 
room, drew (he window curtain, and let ie light to| to avoid Meeting any of the servants, cromed the ball, and | rising as he and pushing his chair away. thle 
allow ber to see that Mre. Carruthers was etill sleeping. Her ent Sat pttament whihest being ahearves. A short | very strange; she has been © herself to cold, I sup- 
face, pale, and even in re beoring » tsuliad Gaerne, bat to her hed Gapend, when Hise pose. Yes, on and tell I am coming as 
Was tured towards Ube vid woman, who seated \a an | Carrutbers's at the door, heving ressived soon as | send tor Dr. Munne. 
arm chair beside be bed, and looked silealy aad sadly on | permission \o enter, came in with an \mportast Bhe| Dison left the room, and Mr. Carruthers rang (the bell, and 
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desired that the coachman should attend him immediately.— 
When Dixon had entered the breakfast-room, Clare Carruth- 
ers had been standing by the window, looking out on the 
her back turned towards her uncle. She had not 
round once during the colloquy between her uncle 
and his wife's but had remained quite motionless. Now 
a Gee” been re Mrs. Carruth 
you tter go to ‘arruthers.” 
But his niece was no longer in the room; she had softly 
opened the French window, and passed into the flower-gar- 
den, cartying among the sweet, opening flowers of the early 
summer, and into the serene air,a face which might have 
vied in ita rigid terror with the face up-stairs. hen Mr. 
Carruthers had come in that morning, and joined Clare in 
the pretty breakfast-room, he was in an unusually pleasant 
mood, and had greeted his niece with uncommon kindness. 
He had found everything in good order out of doors. No ad- 
vantage had been taken of his absence to neglect the inexora- 
ble sweepings and rollings, the clippings and trimmings, the 
gardening and grooming. So Mr. Carruthers was in good hu- 
mour in consequence, and also because he was still nourish- 
ing the secret sense of his own importance, whict had sprung 


up in his own al breast under the flattering influ- 
ence of Mr. Dalrymple’s visit. So when he saw Clare seated 
before the breakfast equipage, looking in her simple, pretty 


morning dress as fair and bright asthe morning itself, and 
when he received an intimation that he was not to expect his 
wife at breakfast, he recalled the resolution he had made last 
night, and determined to broach the subject of Mr. Dalrym- 
ple’s visit to his hiece without delay. 

A pile of letters and newspapers lay on a salver beside Mr. 
Carruthers’s plate, but he did not attend to them until he 
had made a v ——— beginning in the way of break- 
fast. He talked to Clare in a pleasant tone, and presently 
asked her if she had been looking at the London pupers du- 
ring the last few days. Clare replied that she seldom read 
anything beyond the deaths, births, and marriages, and an 
occasional leader, and had not read even so much while she 
had been at the Sycamores. 

“ Why do you ask, uncle?” she said. “Is there any_par- 
ticular newe ?” 

“ Why, yes, there is,” replied Mr. Carruthers, pompously. 
“There is a matter attracting public attention just now in 
which I am, strange to say, a good deal interested—in which 
responsibility has been laid on me, indeed, in a way which, 

h flattering—very flattering indeed—is, at the same 
time, embarrassing.” 

Mr. Carruthers became more and more pompous with 
every word he spoke. Clare could not repress a disrespect- 
ful notion that he bore an absurd resemblance to the turkey- 
cock, whose struttings and gobblings had often amused her 
in the poultry yard, as he mouthed his words and meved his 
chin about in his stiff and spotless cravat. His: niece was 
rather surprised by the matter of his discourse,as she was 
not accustomed to associate the idea of importance to society 
at large with Mr. Carruthers of Poynings, and cherished a 
rather settled conviction that, mighty potentate as he was 
within the handsome gates of Poynings, the world outside 
wagged very independently ofhim. Shelooked up at him with 
an expression of interest and also of surprise, but fortunately 
she did not give utterance to the latter and certainly predomi- 
nant sentiment. 

“ The fect is,” said Mr. Carruthers, “a murder has been 
committed in London under very peculiar circumstances. It 
is a most mysterious affair, and the only solution of the mys- 
— a suggested is that the motive is political.” 

paused, cleared his throat, once more settled his chin 
comfortably, and went on, while Clare listened, wondering 
more and more how such a matter could affect her uncle.— 
She was a gentle-hearted girl, but not in the Jeast silly, and 
quite free from any sort of affectation; so she expressed no 
horror or emotion at the mere abstract idea of the murder, as 
& more young-ladyish young lady would have done. 

“ Yes, uncle ?” she said, simply, as he paused. 

Mr. Carruthers continued : 

“The murdered man was found by the river-side, stabbed, 
and robbed of whatever money and jewelry he had possessed 
He was a good-looking man, young, and evidently a toreign- 
ex; but there were no means of identifying the body, and the 
inquest was adjourned—in fact, is still adjourned.” 

What an awful death td come by, in a strange country !” 
said Clare, solemnly. “ How dreadful to think that his triends 
and relatives will perhaps never know bis fate! But how did 
they know the poor creature was a foreigner, uncle?” 

“ By his dress, my dear. It appears he had on a fur-lined 
coat, with a hood—quite a foreign article of dress ; and the 
only person at the inquest able to throw any light on the 
crime was a waiter at an eating-house in the Strand, who said 
that the murdered man had dined there on a certain evening 
—last Thursday, I believe—and had worn the fur coat, and 
spoken in a i squeaky voice. The waiter felt sure be 
was not an Englishman, though he spoke good English. So 
the inquest was adjourned in order to get more evidence, if 
possible, as to the identity of the murdered man, and also that 
of the last person who had been seen in his company. And 
this brings me to the matter in which I am interested.” 

Clare watched her uncle with astonishment as he rose from 
l.is chair and planted himself upon the hearth-rug before the 
fireplace, now adorned with its sammer ornaments of plants 
and flowers, and draped in muslin. Taking up the familiar 
British attitude, and looking, if possible, more than ever pom- 
pous, Mr, Cayruthers proceeded : 

“ You will be surprised to learn, Clare, that the visit of the 
gentleman who came here yesterday, and with whom I went 
vut, had reference to this murder.” 

“ How, uncle?” exclaimed Clare. “ What on earth have 
you, or has any one here, to do with it?” 

“ Wait until I have done, and you wiil see,” said Mr. Car- 
ruthers, in a tone of stately rebuke. “The last person seen 
in the company of the man afterwards found murdered, and 
who dined with him st the tavern, wore a coat which the 
waiter who recognised the body had chanced to notice par- 
ticularly. The appearance of this person the man failed in 
describlog with much distinctness, but he was quite positive 
about the coat, which he had taken from the man and hung 
pd og ye his own ane And now, Clare, I am 
coming to the strangest part o strange story.” 

The listened with interest indeed, and with attention, 
but wondering how her uncle could be involved in the 
matter, and perhaps ager | a little impatient at the slow- 
ness with which, in his self-impcrtance, he told the story. 

“I was much surprised,” continued Mr. Carruthers, “ to 
find in the gentleman who came here yesterday, and whose 
name was Dalrymple, an em from the Home Office, en- 
trusted olstenholme with a special mission to me” 
impocble to describe the pemaens of Mr. Carruthers’s ex- 
pression and utterance at 

uest me to assist him in investigating this’ most intricate 
importaat case. It is not a mere police case, you must 


-}and much use of his gold-rimmed eye-glasses, as his habit 


point—* to me. He came to| business 


| 
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understand, my dear. The probability is that the murdered 
man is a political refugee, and that the Sens Boe bees Free 
trated” (Mr. Carruthers brought out the word with indescri- 
bable relish) “‘by a member of one of the secret socicties in 
revenge for the defection of the victim, or in apprehension of 
his betrayal of the causé.” ; 

“ What cause, uncle?” asked Clare, innocently. She was 
not of a sensational turn of mind, had no fancy for horrors 
as horrors, and was getting a little tired of her uucle’s 
sto! 


























































and no less onerous than mysterious. But the worthy 
tleman’s pride and pompousness were soon snubbed And 
extreme gravity of Dr. Muons’s manner, as he answered }; 
inquiries and put questions in his turn relative to his 
tient. The doctor was both alarmed and puzzieq by 
Carruthers’s state. He told her husband she wag 
riously ill; he feared brain fever had already set in, 
Mr. thers account for the seizure in any way? x 
Mr. Carruthers could not; neither could the housekeene 
ry. nor Mrs, Carruthers’s maid, both of whom were 
“God knows, my dear ; some of their liberty, fraternity, | questioned, as having more and more frequent access (; 
and equality nonsense, I suppose. At all Cay this is = a lady’s presence than apy other members of the howe. 
i e 0 clue | hold. 
supposition, and to ask my aid in investigating oly ind Mes: nin toned age 


in the possession of the government was the object of Mr. i intelligencs; 
{ i h seen in the | had she received a shock of any kind? the doctor : 
Dalrymple’s visit yesterday. The man who was Saxitbnseteedgumneed to candin ent ponen inquire, 


com of the murdered man by the waiter at the tavern, 

and cae went away with him, wore @ coat made by Evans of | Of course not; yranly not; nothing of the kind be 

Amherst. You know him, Clare, the old man who does s0/ plied, with som unrepressed irritation of manner, andy. 
cretly regarded the bare suggestion of such a possibjji: 


much ofour work here. I went to his shop with Mr. Dal- v4 
rymple, and we found out all about the coat. He remem-| almost indecent. Mrs. Carruthers of Poynings Feceive shoci, 
indeed! The doctor, who knew and disregarded 


bered it exactly, by the description, and told us when he had | indee nd his 
made it, two Fears faa, and when he had sold it, six weeks | liarities, calmly pursued his inquiries undeterred oy i 
ago, to a person who paid for it with a ten-pound note with | Carrathers’s demeanour, and, finding that nothing Patticg, 
the Post-office stamp upon it. The old man isnot very bright, | lar had happened, acknowledged that, there being no » 
however, for though be remembered the circumstance, and} parent cause to which so sudden and serious ap illness 
found the date in his day-book, he could not give anything | could be attributed, he was the more uneasy as to its pro. 
like a clear description of the man who had bought the coat.| bable result. Then Mr. Carruthers caught the infection of 
He could only tell us, in general terms, that he would cer-| his alarm, and all the best side of his Character, all thy 
tainly know him again, if he should see him; but he talked | real love and appreciation of his wife, ordinarily overlaid 
about a rather tall young man, neither stout nor thin, neither} by his egotism, came out in full force, and the staunehes 
ugly nor handsome, dark-eyed and dark-haired, in short, the} stickler for domestic fealty could not bave qd 

kind of description which describes nothing. We came away | greater solicitude than the frightened husband exhibited 
as wise as we went, except in the matter of the date ofthe} In a wonderfully short space of time the house assumed the 
purchase of the coat. That does. not help much towards the| appearance which illness always gives. The Servants went 
detection of the murderer, as a coat may change hands many | about their work whispering, and the sitting-rooms were, 
times in six weeks, if it has been originally bought by a dubi-| lent and deserted. No one bestowed a thought on Clm 
ous person. The thing would have been to establish a like- |The attendants on the suffering woman, busily in ew. 
ness between the man described by Kvans, as the purchaser | rying out the orders given them by Dr. Munns, who 

of the coat, and the man described by the waiter as the | for sevefl hours with his patient—the alarmed hus 
wearer of the coat at the tavern. But both descriptions are| wandered about disconsolately between his own library aj 
very vague.” his wife’s room—all forgot the girl’s existence. It was 

““ What was the coat like?” asked Clare, in a strange, de- 
liberate tone. 

“It was a blue Witney overcoat, with a Jabel inside the 
collar, bearing Evans’s name. The waiter at the tavern, 
where the murdered man dined, had read the name, and re- 
membered it. This led to their sending to me, and my being 
known to the authorilies as a very active magistra' ”” (here 
Mr, Carruthers swelled and pouted again with importance), 
“they naturally communicated with me. The question is, 
now, how am I to justify the very flattering confidence which 
Lord Wolstenholme has placed in me. It is a difficult ques- 
tion, and I have been considering it maturely. Mr. Dalrym- 
ple seems to think the clue quite lost. But 1 am not disposed 
vo let it rest ; I am determined to set every possible engine at 
work to discover whether the description given by the waiter, 
and that given by Evans, tally with one another.” 

“You said the inquest was adjourned, I think,” said 
Clare. 

“Yes, until to-day; but Mr. Dalrymple will not have 
learned anything. There will be an open verdict.” (Here 
Mr. Carruthers condescendingly explained to his niece the 
meaning of the term.) “ And the affair will be left to be un- 
ravelled in time. Iam anxious to do all I can towards that 
end ; it is a duiy I owe to society, to Lord Wo!s‘enholme, and 
to myself.” 

Clare had risen from her chair, and approached the win- 
dow. Her uncle could not see her face, as he resumed his 
seat at the breakfast-table, and opened his letters in his usual 
deliberate and dignified manner. Being letters addressed to 
Mr. Carruthers of Poynings, they were, of course, important ; 
but if they had not that paramount claim to consideration, 
the communication in question might have been deemed dull 
and trivial. Whatever their nature, Clare Carruthers turned 
her head from the window, and furtiveily watched her uncle 
during their perusal. He read them with uplifted eyebrows 
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Jate—within a few minutes of the usual dinner-hour—ap jp. 
flexible period at Poynings—when Clare Carruthers croms 
the flower-garden, entered the house | the window, 
which she had left it, and stole gently up-stairs to her om, 
room. She threw her hat and shawl upon her bed, and wey; 
to her dressing-table. There she stood for some minutes), 
fore the glass, holding her disordered hair back with be 
hands—there were bits of grass and fragments of leaves in i, 
as though she had been lying with her fair head Prone upon 
the ground—and gazing upon her young misery-strickey 
face. White about the full pure lips, where the rich blog 
ordinarily glowed, purple about the long fair eyelids and tie 
blushing cheeks, heavy-eyed, the girl was piteous to see, and 
she knew it. The hours that had passed over since she |et 
her uncle’s presence in the morning had been laden with ho. 
ror, with dread, with such anguish as had never in its lightes 
form touched her young spirit before, and she trembled as she 
marked the ravages they had made in her face. 

“ What shall Ido?” she murmured, as though questioning 
her own forlorn image in the glass. “ What shall I do? | 
dare not stay away from dinner, and what will they Say when 
they see my face?” 

She fastened her hair, and bathed her face with cold wate, 
then returned to the glass to look at it again; but the pallor 
was still upon the lips, the discoloration was still about the 
heavy eyelids. As she stood despairingly before the dressing. 
table, her maid came to her. 

“ The dinner-beil will not ring, ma’am,” said thegirl. “It. 
Carruthers is afraid of the noise for Mrs. Carruthers.” 

“Ay,” said Clare, listlessly, still looking at the disfigurei 
image in the glass. “ How is she?” 

“ No better, ma’am; very bad indeed, I believe. But don't 
take on so, Miss Clare,” her maid went on, aff ) 
“ She is not so bad as they say, perhaps; and at all events, 
you’ll knock yourself up and be oo cumfort to Mr. Cam- 
thers.” 

A light flashed upon Clare. She had only to keep silence, 
and n® one would find her out; her tears, her anguish, would 
be imputed to her share of the family trouble. Her maid, who 
would naturally have noticed her appearance immediately, 
expressed no surprise. Mrs. Carruthers was very ill, the. 
Something new had occurred since the morning, when there 
had been no hiat of anything serious in her indispositio. 
‘The maid evidently believed her mistress acquainted with all 
that had occurred. She had only to keep quiet, and nothing 
would betray her ignorance. So she allowed the girl to tall, 
while she made some trifling change in her dress, and soon 
learned all the particulars of Mrs. Carruthere’s illness, and the 
doctor's visit, of her uncle’s alsrm, and Mrs. Brookes’s devoted 
attendance on her mistress. Then Clare, trembling, though 
relieved of her immediate appreheasion of Ciscovery, weil 
down-stairs to join her uncle at their dreary dinner. Hemsée 
no comment upon the girl’s appearance, and, i 
spoke. The few words of sympathy which Clare ventured 0 
say were briefly answered, and as svon as possible he left the 
dining-room. lure sat by the table for a while, with er {fae 
buried in her hands, thinking, suffering, but not weeping. She 
had no more tears to-day to shed. 

Presently she went to Mrs, Carrathers’s room, and satdom 
ona chair bebind the door, abstracted and silent. Inte 
large dimly-lighted room she was hardly seen b ihe bel 
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was, but then laid them down without comment, and took up 
a newspaper. ; . + 

“I dare say we shall find something about the business in 
this,” he said, addressing his niece, but without turning his 
head in her direction. “Ah, I thought so; here itis. ‘ Mys- 
terious circumstance, extraordinary supineness and stupidity 
ot the police; no one arrested on suspicion ; better arrest the 
wrong man, and tranquillise the public mind, than arrest no 
one at all.” I’m not convinced by that reasoning, I must say. 
What? No reason for regarding the murder as a political as- 
sassination? Listen to this, Clare ;” and he read aloud, while 
she stood by the window, her back turned towards him, and 
listened, intently, greecily, with a terrible fear and sickness at 
her heart : 

“<*The supposition that this atrocious crime has been commit- 
ted from political motives has, in our opinion, no foundation in 
probability, and derives very little support from common sense. 
fhe appearance of the body, the fineness of the linen, the expen- 
sive quality of the attire, the torn condition of the breast and 
sleeves of the shirt, which seems plainly to indicate that studs, 

robably of value, had been wrenc’ violently out, the extreme 
{mprobability that an individual, so handsomely dressed as the 
murdered man, would have been out without money in his 
pocket, all indicate robbery at least; and af perhaps more than 
robbery, certainly not less, to have been the motive of the crime. 
An absurd theory has been founded upon a ty in the 


dress of the victim, and upon a remark made by the only witness | She saw ber uncle come in, and stand forloroly 


os the inquest about his on et voice. we othe is more likely,/then the doctor came, and several figures mo Ss 
n our opinion, than a complete m' of just atro- o one 
ao Suspicion bas t age athe ee lently and went away, and then there was 0 


Brookes sitting still as a statue beside the sufferer, who ly is 
a state of stupor. How long she had beeu in the room 
fore the old woman ved her, Clare did not know, bt 
she felt Mrs. Brookes bending over her, and taking her bani 
before she knew she had moved from the bedside. “ae 
“Pray go Saag uae tie cove, Mies Currateerts Ty 

woman said, erly, severely. “ 
L We can’t dowit 


iy 
nel, and the result will be, probably, the total negieet of other 
and more likely ones. While the political murderer is being theo- 
rised about and “ wanted,” the more o’ criminal, the ruf- 
fian who kills for gain, and not for patriotism or principle, is as 
likely as not to escape comfortably, and enjoy his swag in some 
pleasant, unsuspected, and undisturbed retreat.’ 

“ Now, I call this most unjustifiable,” said Mr. Carruthers 
in a tone of dignified remonstrance and indignation. “ Really, 
the liberty of the press is going quite too far. The govern- 
ment are convinced that the murder és political, and I can’t 
see——” 

It was at this point of Mr. Carruthers’s harangue that he 
was interrupted by his wife’s maid. When he azain looked 
for Clare, she had disappeared, nor did he nor any of the 
frightened or agitated household at Poynings see the youn 
lady again for many hours. Dr. Munns arrived and found 
Mr. Carruthers considerably distressed at the condition 
which Mrs. Carruthers was, also a little annoyed at 
lajy’s want of a Deie, S, Ha Denn, © te 


The olé woman raised the girl by a gentle impulse, # 
spoke, and she went meekly pats, Mrs. Brookes cases 
door behind her with an unspoken reflection ou the 


ness of whogwhenever anything is the matter, cst # 
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the most debased Indian tribes; than the utter absence of re- 
cognition of the supernatural among the Australian abori- 





sorely with the first fierce trial of her prosperous young 
s When it was at its darkest and deepest, the girl’s swol- 












































































































































© to his ‘weary eyelids closed, conquered by the irresistible mighty | gines; or than the melancholy, material aspiration, taught 
led by vn Woeetor of the young who suffer. Thon, ifany eye could have | by their frightful life-long cantition of absolute want, to the 
rin Gon pierced the darkness and looked at her, as she !xy sleeping, the | starved and frozen Esquimaux. The angular artificiality, the 
of a great fear upon her face, even in her slumber, and | “‘ipfinite littleness”, which pervades everything Chinese, 
ae No on shaken by frequent heavy sighs, it would have been | which pervades everything Chinese, which we remark in their 
| that one hand was hidden under the pillow, and the fair | most elaborate works of art, from the decorations of a yast 
oo Clotey week pressed tightly down upon it,for) '' security. That} Buddhist temple to the designs on a tea-cup, are peculiarly 
7 ACCeas iy hand Was closed upon three letters, s¢,..atiy addressed to the | noticeable in their religious and social ceremonies. It is easy 
the hou. sivertising department of three of the daily newspapers. The | to get into one’s mind, and retain in one’s memory, facts con- 
in contents, which were uuiform, had cost the girl hours of anx- | cerning the commercial importance of China, the ways and 
intelligence? jus and agonising thoughts. They were very simple, and | means by which the vast population of the empire and its 
the inguired wero 28 iollowa, accompanied by the sum which she supposed | huge vegue dependencies exist, the unwieldy fabric of its go- 
king their insertion would cost, very liberally estimated : homage and a co year of bes re age org 
Dom hed how: rig of myrtle on|'ries. It is not difficult to get into one’s mind a pi 
mel. & Fe ee cerneatly steam f war wot to pe the | Chinese localities—of the streets, ia which no vehicles are to 
ceive the MN aoe where he met her. He will inevitably be recognized.” | be scen, end only government officials make thelr appear- 
; ig” ance on horse! . is not difficu picture c 
—_ Deca. “God forgive a ts = os in Sie Oe, oe Chinese people; the process is easy enough where features 
red by i, had said with her hi wit lee — aud complexion are monotonous, where dress never varies 
mH Partie. forgive me, but Tine fave bie H Dene, d either in material or in form. But what is difficult is to get 
3 o ‘i, at the reality of human lives = —— by a paren mal N 
little forms and observances, which have their origin in the 
~ ita pro CELESTIAL CEREMONIES. silliest and meanest notions, and which trammel every inci- 
vealeetion « s countries and their savage populations are | dent and event of sclemn, joyful, or sorrowful importance io 
rily 3 all the strange and interesting to read about; and travellers’ stories | existence with fantastic gear, and foolish mummeries at once 
a 'Y Overlaii them, however ill told, have an irresistible charm, | ghastly and grotesque. It is the contrast between the civili- 
3 Fre #bich sormounts their literary defects, and supersedes that of | sation of China, its venerable history, its vast and multiplied 
exhiae adventure, at least within European limits. Another | industries, its place in the sphere of humanity—whicb, though 
3 pre cass of narratives have almost equal interest, and are in cer- | concentrated, and producing little effect outside its own limits, 
ervants te gain aspects still more strange; they are those which intro-|is large and important—and the contemptible folly which 
oms Went duce us to systems of civilised life, utterly different to our own | pervades the actual life of every family, that strikes the reader 
ht ate jn motive, history, principle, and progress—systems built | of Mr. Doolittle’s book so painfully. We do not shrink with 
waged other foundations, and sustained by modes of thought | any sense of incongruity, however strong that of disgust may 
rho ae sdaction quite foreign to ours. This dissimilarity is the | be, from the Obi and the fetich of the African, from the An- 
vahena frst feature apt to strike the attention, in reading such narra- | geko of the Esquimaux, from the Anton of the Bornean, from 
n Hibeuy wa tives; and a3 each detail only adds to the first effect, the | the medicine-man of the Iroquois. Hither the savage tribes 
It was bad freshness and novelty of the description of scenes, persons, | to whom these delusions are a law, will disappear in their 
-hour. br ad costoms absolutely new to us, are apt to be lost in the| savagery, or they will become civilised, and these wretched 
Be aa constant pressure uf the sense of contrast, in the preponder- | superstitions will lose their stay; but the heathenism which 
jow ama nce of our observation of what the strange race is not, over | is the law of civilisations so old that those of Europe are but 
8 to her oar perception of what it is. The more matter-of-fact, the | of yesterday in comparison with them—it is from the contem- 
ed, and _ Jess suggestive the writer’s style is, the less we are exposed to | plation of this that the mind shrinks with pain. Not only is 
e pt oto this temptation of reading the history of foreign civilised na-| Chinese heathenism revolting and despicable when regarded 
ack With he (a tons by the light of our own habits and customs; and there-| from the point of comparison with Christianity, but it is so 
f leaves in j fore the Rev. Justus Doolittle’s book on the “ Social Life of} when compared with other forms cf heathenism. An immea- 
d prone » the Chinese” is one of the most instructive which has yet been | surable gulf of inferiority divides its mean, low, crapulou$ de- 
isery _ written concerning the inhabitants of the largest aud least | vices, its wretched aspirations, its silly cheateries, from the 
he rich ire in the world. poetical mythologies of Greece aud Rome; and its sole 
relids and the We have all attained a sort of surface-notion of the Chinese. | superiority to the hideous Mexican form of idolatry consists 
us to see, and We know they have sloping eyes, pigtails, petticoats, de-|in the absence of human sacrifices. Its dogmas are weak, 
since she let formed feet in the upper walks of society, peculiar ideas on | obscure, complicated, and calculated to affect only the lowest 
den with hor. fy the subject of eating and: drinking, including dog-pie and | instincts of the human mind; its details are inconceivably 
in its lightest jy dolled wine. We don’t think them handsome, though we| childish, and wozld be laughable, were they not lugubriously 
embled as she A have seen Chang; or-dignitied, though the Celestial ambas- | oppressive and tiresome. Fortune-telling and paper-flowers |, 
aadors have done the omyct a London season, without going | accompany every action in life, from betrothal, in which they 
dq tothe Derby, however. ¢ know a little about Hong-kong, | play a conspicuous part, to burial, which it is hard to believe 
shall Ido? | snd less about Shang-hae; we have read the Abbé Huc, and | can be a solemnity in the eyes of the performers of such ela- 
hey say whe jm Mr. Fortune, and Dr. Rennie, and the English Tae-ping, and | borate and idiotic mummeries as those prescribed on the oc- 
yet it is not venturesome to say that few of us feel any fami-|casion. The ceremonies of betrothal and marriage, of wor- 
th cold water with Chinese affairs, or sympathy with the Chinese | shipping the parents of bride and bridegroom respectively, are 
at the pallor We have heard about the early Christian missions, | of the dreariest absurdity ; aud those which precede and ac- 
till about the My tein failure, and the martyrdom of the missionaries ; of the} company a birth, especially those inflicted on a Chinese infant 
the dressing. fim codlie question, and the social discontent produced by Chinese | during his first three days of existence, are perhaps the siliest 
a in Australia ; of the affair of the Summer Palace,| of all. Innumerable ceremonies are gone through before the 
he girl “a: J dof Mr. Commissioner Yeh—whose name, we have been | child is a year old ; among these, “ passing through the door” 
ers.” I (old, isto be pronounced like “ yes” in German and Dutch—|is the strangest. It the child be sjckly, it is passed through 
the disfigured sad at first sight this looks like a tolerably respectable cata-|the door once or twice a month; and as it takes a whole 
logue of useful knowledge ; but it is not: in reality we know | day to perform the ceremony, it must be very invigorating to 
re. Butdot ( verylittleotthe Flowery Land. Considering the huge space | the young invalid and his relatives. A number of goddesses 
affectionstey, (m ‘occupies in the expanse of the wonderfal eartb, and the | are implored to be present, and are supposed to be willing, on 
at all evenls, fm ‘20rmoas number of our fellow-creatures who inhabit it, the | the correct and empbatic lion of their names and ad- 
to Mr. Car. jm greatempire which stretches its vast length across the map of | dresses ; incense, candles, rattles, and tinsel-paper are largely 
; Asia, whose borders are the countries of immemorial antiquity | in demand; and the “door,” which appears to resemble the 
) keep silence, JM Which are the earliest landmarks of the human race, before representation of a triumphal-arch, is arranged as fol- 
w whose traditions our most ancient are the puny devices of yes-| lows: “ It is made out of bamboo, covered with red and white 
ler maid, who , merits closer study than it receives at our hands, who | paper, and is some seven feet hign by three feet wide. The 
immediately, J '8ve80 much to read about, that China is laid aside, some- | furniture is 80 arranged that the priests and the party passing 
very ill, then, (ow, and the convenient season for making ourselves ac- | through this door can go around and around without doubling 
r, when there La with its history never comes. on their track. One ot the priests—who wears a fancy 
Indie position. Doolittle is a conscientious and minute chronicler ; and | coloured shirt, and has on his head a curiously shaped head- 
inted with all (‘present generation has an opportunity of becoming wiser | dress—takes in one hand a small bell, or a sword having 
and nothing Jy M8tits fellows, by at least an extensive knowledge of the city | small bells fastened to the handle, and iu the other a horn, 
‘ girl to talk, ofFab-chow, or the “ Happy Regio,” which is the capital of | and commences reciting formulas or incantations in front of 
ress, and som fm “province of Fuh-kien, situated on the river Min; and is| this door, which is often at this time standing near the centre 
(ness, and the fj *20ut ae fairly representative a Chinese city, as self-contained, | of the room. The priest, thus dressed, personates “ Mother,” 
okes'sdevolel [ “80y which could be selected for the instruction of the gene- | in the act of performing magic spells for the purpose of saving 
‘bling, though nipublic, Fuh-chow occupies the central position of the five | children from evil spirits and unhealthy and malignant influ- 
covery, weit (tts opened.to foreign trade and residence at the end of the|ences. The Paterfamilias, or, if dead or absent, some one in 
er. He msde Opium War, and is équally distant from Canton and Shang- | his stead, takes the child who cannot walk, or is sick, in his 
bardly tee, It is a walled city, affording pleasant promenades on | arms; and the other children, if any, take a single stick of 
re ventured» ft, orin favourite sedan-chairs; it numbers one million in-| lighted incense in their hands. Tne priest blows his korn, 
ble he léft the MN Mbitants, and is remarkable as the chosen place of dwelling | and advances slowly through tke door, followed by Paterfa- 
with Merfae fj Meee and ity of numerous retired official dignitaries of| milias and all the children of the family. All the other priests 
weeping. she t is a great literary centre ; and as it is not easy | are at this time doing something to aid, as beating the drum 
the idea of much literary activity with the Chinese | and clapping their cymbals. The head priest brandishes the 
satdom written. characters, it is good to correct such er- | Sword in the air, or, in its place, he sometimes flourishes a 
silent. In the , and to learn that at Fah-chow is the official | whip made in the shape of a snake, as though he was striking 
‘the watchers the imperial commissioner, the li chancel- | an invisible object. The door is then takea and placed at 
y by the bed, unofficial residences of mavy men of high literary | one of the four corners of the room; and the priest, father, 
yved about & ; also, that all the literary graduates of the first | and children again pass through ic in a similar manner. It is 
one bat Mrs the province of Fuh-kien, which includes the| then successively placed in each of the other corners, and 
er, who lay it island of Formosa, must appear at Fub- | again in the centre, where it is respectively passed through by 
the room be period: of five years, to compete in the|the: priest and his followers, Soon after this, the door is 
ot know, bat jon-hall for the second degree, if they de- | hacked in pieces, and its parts set on fire, and burned in the 
‘ing her hand, that degree at all. On these occasions, the | open court of the house, or in the street.” The active and all 
talent” of the province musters by thousands—a | pervading influence ot spirits, especially of the evil kind, is 
ers,” the old which has rather an odd effect on readers who have | the very central belief of the wretched delusion under which 
rou can do» of China mainly formed by the late Mr. Al-| these creatures live. The ceremonies of propitiation are end- 
can’t do wi this “ educated talent” appears to us to affect | less, and one ludicrous part of the folly is that they fondly 
3 out of you moral attitude of the people very little; and | flatter themselves they can deceive the evil spirits, and induce 
, my deat. | close and elaborate descriptions—drawn from | them to leave their children unmolested, by pretending to dis- 
the , and experience of the present, and | like them, by subjecting them to certain insulting treatment, 








and es by calling them bad names, of which “ Budd- 
hist priest,” “ beggar,” “ refuse,’ “dirt,” are supposed to be 
the most effectively contumelious. If one read about Mr. 
Baker’s and Captain 8; ’s friends on the White Nile, or 
Lord Milton’s Assiniboines, doing these things, and returning 
























































feature in Chinese social life.. Death, they account for by 
saying it isin accordance with the “reckoning of Heaven ;” 
and it Would appeaf that in this at least they are not far out 
of theirs. Recovery is by the grace of some particular god or 
goddess. The general practice, as a preservative, is the pro- 
pitiation of a certain destructive divinity, concerning whose 
operations they eatertain a very uncomfortable notion. They 
imagine that this evil god works by mysterious influences 
existing between and among the members of a family, and 
resulting in illness. Hence innumerable bribes offered to this 
leasant familiar, and large profits to the Taouist priests. 
he formulas employed for the expulsion of deadly influences 
proceeding from evil spirits are painfully absurd, especially 
“the mandate of the arrow.” This is an arrow-like utensil, 
two feet long, with the word “ Command’ upon it, which is 
begged by a dishevelled and weeping procession from the 
temple of some powerful god, set up in the centre of a table, 
and wo:shipped with burning’ of incense and candles until 
the sick dies or recovers. In the latter case, the temple gets 
a thank offering. The catalogue of the absurdities perpetrated 
in cases of disease is of a melancholy length. One of its 
items is the invitation of the god of medicine to the house. A 
friend of the sick man goes to a temple of the god, and having 
tickled his ears, and thus gained his attention, makes his re- 
quest. Then he rubs the portion of the god’s body which 
corresponds to the afflicted part of the patient. Lastly, hav- 
ing burned candies and incense before the image ofthe “ Doc- 
tor,” he returns to the home of his friend, carrying some ot 
the ashes taken from the censer standing before the god. 
These ashes represent the “ Doctor,” and must be treated 
with respect and reverence by the family. They are done up 
in red paper, and placed in the censer belonging to the house- 
hold, ard incense and candles are daily burned before them, 
accompanied with kneeling and bowing. Another pleasant 
notion entertained by them is, that disease is to be ascribed 
to the enmity of the spirit of « deceased person, and priests 
are employed to use the formula for’ dissolving or untying 
grudges, a portion of which performance consists of getting 
ten‘ men to become “security” for the sick person. The 
ceremony of endeavouring to bring back the departing spirit 
by carrying about the sick man’s clothes on a bamboo pole, 
wich a number of antics ia which a white cock and a bright 
mirror perform important parts, must be extremely trying to 
the gravity of even the most sympathising foreigner. Hiring 
& priest to ascend a ladder of kuives is au expensive, but very 
favourite resource in cases of urgency; and the burning of a 
paper image, with a quantity of household stuff to enrich the 
holocaust, as a substitute for the invalid, is found very effica- 
cious in cheating the god who desires his decease. Epidem- 
ics are believed to be under the control of “ the five emperors,”’ 
which are particularly hideous specimens of “bogey,” much 
dreaded by the people of Fub-chow. The Celestial lady who 
patronises small-pox, looks her part to perfection. These 
horrible idols are carried in procession in July and August, 
to prevent summer diseases. 
hen all has proved vain—when the gods have finally re- 
fused to be either propitiated, bribed, ar duped, and John 
Chinaman has really gone to correct his impressions in ano- 
ther sphere, the ceremonies for death, mourning, and burial 
begin, and are quite on a par with those which have preceded 
them. Of these, “ moving round the bridge-ladder,” and 
burning a miniature paper sedan for the use of tke dead, are 
perhaps the most absurd. Before burial, there is bringing 
water in the morning, waiting on the dead at meal-time, and 
worshipping the “longevity” picture. One item in the per- 
formance has an especially strange sound to fo! ears—it 
“ informing the ten kings of hell of the death of the individual.” 
Whether this is done with a strict view to the honest discharge 
of liabilities, is not explained. The meritorious ceremonies 
performed for the benefit of the dead, are numerous and ex- 
traordinary. Among tiem are the burning an image of a 
crane, aud trunks of mock-money and mock-clothing—-they 
have a “ frugal mind,” itseems, aud do not forget that, though 
they have2 not cheated the god in the main particular, they 
may do so in the lesser—sending money to pay the debt of 
the deceased, or for the use of the animal to which he be- 
longs; and the ceremony in propitiation of the ten kings of 
ell. 
The worship of their ancestors by the Chinese has a poeti- 
cal side, wanting in all other customs and ceremonies; and 
had their idolatry rested there, it would have been reconcila- 
ble with the “ educated talent” of which Mr. Doolittle s 4 
and of the really high state of cultivation and prosperity, of 
which he gives numerous proofs, statistical and otherwise ; but 
asifthe grotesqua must needs come into everything these 
peopie do, the pretty and even pathetic “ worship of the an- 
cestral tablet” is made ridiculous by the custom of making 
inquiries of the dead. On the anniversary of the death of an 
ancestor, his surviving descendant makes kindly inquiries of 
him, in regard to health or food, by dropping on the floor be- 
fore the tablet two pieces of wood, each piece having an oval 
and a flat side. The character of the answer of the dead is 
supposed to be indicated by the relative positions of the same 
afver reaching the floor. If the firat reply is unfavourable, 
another trial is made; and so, until a satisfactory reply is 
given, for it would never do to desist from inquiring so long 
as the reply indicated displeasure or dissatisfaction on the 
part of the deceased. 
The mythology of which all this nonsensical posturing is 
the outward expres:ion, is singularly silly and uninte: g- 
In vain will a trace of the grace and meaning, the poetry and 
the subtlety of classic inventions, be sought in the coarse, 
fantastic, childish complications of Celestial superstition. 


—_——@—____— 


FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 


At2P.M., June 15th, 18—,a party of eight of us, accom- 
panied by Paolo, a Maltese servant, landed from H.M.S, — 
at. Jaffa (Joppa), with the intention of visiting Jerusalem. 
Our first business was to procure horses and mules for our- 
selves, and baggage, which we managed to obtain at thirty 
piastres each for the journey. In about an hour we were 
ready for the start, and set off in company with two priests, 
belonging to the Latin convent at Jerusalem, and Mr. Finn, 
the consul there, who had come down with a previous party 
ot officers, and was now going back. 

Our road led us past some of the famous ens of Jaffa, 
watered by the za’ura, or Persian wheel, and which produce 
in abundance banenas, pomegranates, oranges, and other more 





of ius su and | respectively to their ant-hills their wigwams, it would be} common fruits. In spring-time the delicious perfume of such 

ee ioe touchy jealousy. The sufficiently bumilisting ; but the idea ry people who buy\a variety of blossom forms an agreeable contrast with the 
yhoee the more and sell, who make war, who understand diplomacy, who| stench of the tanneries, and it is to be hoped that Simon, the 
, | despise all the.rest of mankind, who have the whip-hand of| tanner, whose house is pointed out by the local ate teed 

ous ot wably‘credulous and | the world in many industries, who have a grand system of | did reside (as they suppose) at a considerable distance beyond 
the romantic, the grace- | philosophy, and plenty of le and linen, worship ne his strong-scented business premises. Leaving the garjens 

lish ; of the measure, the bedstead, the eaves of the house, oing | behind us, we came upon a magnificent plain, growing plenty 
ers was ; it with the assistance of cut-paper and Dutch cheese, is infi-|of cor$, which was now fit for cutting. Here and there, on 
more distressing, more | nitely horrible. the way to Ramleh, the plain is varied by sandy ridges. We 

‘ savage ignorance of| The superstitious treatment of disease is an extraordinary | reached that place by 7 P.M.,"having taken pearly four hours 
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to do fifteen miles. We put up at a convent, and procured 
some dinner. Afterwards we went tothe top of angold square 
tower, and had a fine view of the country. It was difficult to 
say whether the tower was a minaret, or the campanile of a 
fine old church that had been turned into a mosque, as was 

ethe custom with the Moslems, Its Christian origin is the 
more ie, since, close by it, are the remains of a large 
convent, of which of the cloisters only now remain, with 
many deep vaults in the quadrangle of the building. The 
ascent to the top was by a spiral stone staircase, containing 
126 steps, in rather a good state of preservation. The tower 
is about 100 feet in height, and is a conspicuous landmark 
over the surrounding country. “The view from the top is 
inexpressibly grand. The plain of Sharon, from the moun- 
tains of Judea and Samaria to the sea, and frow the foot of 
Carmel to the sandy deserts of Philistia, liesspread out likean 
illuminated map.” 

Our quarters in the convent were not so comfortable as we 
could have wished, though better on the whole than one 
usually finds when travelling in the Holy Land. Mosquitos, 
fleas, and other little animals, even more troublesome and 
voracious, drove us te seek rest and repose on the roof. Be- 
fore three the next morning we resolved to move on, and af- 
ter some little difficulty in fosding our mules and finding our 
horses, we started from Ramleh, with our friends, the rriests 
aod consul, We picked our way carefully through amongst 
the people sleeping in all directions in the streets, and got on 
the high road, which was still flat for about six or eight miles, 
with a slight rise now and then. We came to the hills look- 
iag down upon the Wady ’Aly, along a very rough road, and 
descended to Kuriet el ’Ainub, the village where the famous 
mountain robber Abu Gosh used to reside, and where it is 
ssid that Ibrahim Pasha—(as Jack calls him, Abraham Parker) 
—on his return from Damascus, burnt 500 women and chil- 
dren in the church, which remains a ruin to this day. 

We were very much disappointed with the first sight of the 
Holy City, as, instead of the venerable old place we expected 
to see, it presented the appearance of a strongly fortified mo- 
dern town, with nothing ancient about it except here and 
there an occasional piece of ruined wall. We entered by the 
Jaffa Gate, and took up our quarters at Mr. Marshallum’s 
hotel, near the Damascus Gate, a very good and clean house, 
generally patronised by travellers. Alter a little rest and 
refreshment we sallied out in search of a Turkish bath, where 
we might get cleansed from the dust contracted on the road, 
and have the stiffness shampooed out of our weary limbs. 
We found one near the Grand Mosque, in one of the bazaars, 
and soon obtained the desired relief. We were so much re- 
freshed that we started off at once with our guide on a sight- 
seeing expedition. We first went to the church of the Holy 
Se hre, which covers Mount Calvary, the tomb of our 
Lord, and the garden where the Marys watched. With every 
disposition to follow the maxim of Padre Francesco Cassini, 
who has written the latest work (a very good one) on the sub- 
ict that “it is better to believe too much than too little,” we 

tened very patiently and attentively to our guide, whilst-he 
exhibited for our‘admiration and reverence the stone on which 
the body of our Saviour was washed when taken down‘from 
the cross, the spot where Mary Magdalene and Mary his 
mother watched his body ; the stone on which the angel Ga- 
briel sat when he rolled away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre; the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre—the sepulchre 
iteelf, twenty-six feet long and eighteen broad, covered with a 
white marble slab, cracked across; two stones found in it 
when first opened; a part of the stone pillar to which our Sa- 
viour was tied when he was scourged ; the grotto in which 
(after being scourged) he was confined before his crucifixion ; 
the place where the officer (Longirus) who pierced his side 
with a 8) performed penance, and the stone on which he 
knelt, with the marks of his knees upon it; the place where 
they divided his garments ; the grotto of 8. Helena where the 
three crosses were found, a piece of the stone on which Jesus 
sat when the crown of thorns was}jplaced on his head; the 
place where they nailed him to the cross, with a painting of 
the operation ; the holed in Mount Calvary,in which the three 
crosses were fixed, covered over with plates of silver-gilt ; the 
rent in the rock near the tomb of Godfrey de Bouillon ; the 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, the sword and spurs of Godfrey 
de Bouillon, besides numerous paintin : 

‘We were next escorted to the place where Peter was im- 
prisoned, then passed down the Via Dolorosa, up which our 
Saviour carried his cross, and passed the house of Veronica, 
the woman who wiped his face, and were shown the hand- 
kerchief with the (supposed) print of his face upon it. We 
stopped at each of the “stations” along the street, and had 
pointed out to us the place where Simon helped to the 
cross, the first place where Jesus fell, the arch on which Pilate 
wrote “Ecce homo,” the place where our Saviour was 
soourged, now the site of a chape!, the house of Dives, the 
site of Herod’s house. Next morning, under the guidance of 

we proceeded to the remains of the old wall and 
igate, through which Jesus is supposed to have carried the 
cross, ou the way to Calvary. We thea visited the Armenis.n 
convent, and were shown the place where St. James was be- 
headed, which is carefully enclosed and protected by beautiful 
doors inlaid with tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearl. 8:x silver 
lamps are constantly burning before a picture of bis head. 
This is said to be the richest church in Jerusalem; a space 
in front Of the altar, nineteen by eight paces, is covered with 
, the most beautiful mosaic work, three of the stones having sy. 
been brought from Sinai, Tabor, and the Jordan; the rest of} On day, the 18th of June, after breakfast; we amused 
the floor is marble. We then strolled on past the site of the| ourselves by having our arms tatooed with various devices, 
house of Caiaphas, ‘and the place where Peter denied his mas-jand by baying a few relics commemorative of our visit to 
ter, the exact spot having a young tree planted upon it. We/| Jerusalem. The chaffering for horses took up 4 great deal of 
were then taken to the lepers’ quarter, and a more miserable time, but was at last brought to a close by Amen- 
set of objects than those we there beheld ‘t is impossible to n-Daouid (a horse-dealer, and lineal descendant of David) 
conceive. Fancy a host of beggars, “sans eyes, sans nose, | contracting to supply us with thirteen horses and mules at 45 
sans hair, sans ie farm Fancy human beings holding up| piastres each for days, to take us to the Jordan, Dead 
8, vainly attempting to gurgle articu-| Sea, and the convent of Mar Saba. Oar friend the echeik was 
late sounds h throats without palates! I[t was a heart-| sorely disa ted when we told him that his protection was 
rending and a ing sight. Well would it be if they were | not required, and that we would not allow ourselves to be im- 
still required to stand apart, and give warning of their ap-| posed upon. He came down to 200 piastres, but we told him 
cerving, “ Unclean! unclean!” We returned by the} we could take care of ourselves, and would not give him one; 
ews’ quarter, which we found very dirty and close. he began to threaten aad storm, but we Se at him 
we had had but a cursory glance at Jerusalem, | and left him, probably to try on the same little game with the 
our limited period of leave compelled us to h over our | next batch of pilgrims. 
visit. It is, therefore, impossible to attempt anything like a _e— 
detailed description of the city and its various Lgwaer 7 We LOGRIS. 
had no time to test the accuracy of our guide’s ptive re- 
marks at the time, which were dotted down in our pocketbooks,| For the benefit of the lovers of Arthurian romance recently 
and a Ispse of more than eighteen years does not improve dered so popular by the Laureate and other writers, it may 
wwaher bree agiced proper by the Weleh or native Britons inthe uae of 
breaktast we mounted our horses, and passed out of proper by the or ni o 
se pees Gate for 1 the Mount of Bega passing the site | the Saxons, and still in use among that primitive race, took 
the the 
onload te Oe The word Logris would seetn to have been derived from 


Liguria, and was used solely to designate all that portion of 
our island opened to the visitations of the Saxons, 


hole cut in the stone where the first martyr was stoned to 
death was pointed oat to us on the way. We crossed the 
Kedron (pow dry) by a small bridge, and visited the tomb of 
the Vi , and those of her father and mother, Joachim and 
Anna, in a deep cave on each side of a flight of steps leading 
down to the body of the church, which contains both the 
tombs and their chapels. We found a priest (Greek) in at- 
tendance, who cna us with rose water. Ascending to 
the Mount of O! we went into the garden of Gethsemane, 
and visited the place where our Saviour wept when foretel 

the destruction of the city, and the cave where he swea' 

“ great drops of blood, falling down to the ground.” Here 
there was the following inecription in commemoration of the 
event :—“ Hic factus est sudor ejus sicut gutte sanguinis de- 
currentes in terram.” 

The garden is surrounded by a low stone wall, nearly 
square, and had init sbout fourteen very old olive trees, and six 
younger ones. It is on the west side of the Mount of Olives, 
and facing Jerusalem, near the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
Greeks point out another site for Gethsemane, and maintain 
thas theirs is the true garden. The author of “ The Land and 
the Book” thinks that both are wrong, the position of either 
of them being too near the city. He is inclined, therefore, 
“to place the garden in the secluded vale several hundred 
yards to the north-east of the present Gethsemane, and hidden 
(as he hopes, for ever) from the idolatrous intrusion of all sects 
and denominations.” 

We ascended to the Mount of Olives by a road, and vi- 
sited the Church of the Ascension, small circular chapel, 
built on the summit of the mountain. This is considered holy 
by the Moslems, and there is a recess on the side towards 

ecca in which they pray: in fact, many of the holy places 
have these recesses, and are all respected by the Moslems. 
From the top of a turret near this chapel we had a gdod view 
of the city, and could see a part of the Dead Sea and the Val- 
ley of the Jordan. On our descent we visited the places 
where they sav the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed 
were composed, the first a little to the southward of the sum- 
mit, and the other a little further down the hill on the road 
to Siloam, near to which are the tombs of the prophets. The 
entrance to these tombs is smal!, and opens into many myste- 
rious recesses cut out of the solid rock. 

Crossing the Kedron again, we visited the Pool of Siloam 
and the Fountain of the Virgin, which are large excavations 
or tanks cut out of the rock. One was quite open and nearly 
dry, and the other is entered by a narrow passage or opening, 
a sort of tunnel connecting the two, through which the water 
flows. The open pool seemed to be nearly 100 feet long by 
30, and about 20 feet in depth. Having inspected the tombs 
of Absolom and Zechariah we went rouod by Mount Moriah, 
and up the valley of Hinnom, “ the valley of slaughter.” Our 
guide showed us the place where it is said Solomon was an- 
ointed ; a large square excavation used formerly as a tank. 
Close by was a large Turkish burial ground, where many wo- 
men were sitting about the tombs, “The potter’s field,” or 
“ tield of blood,” is on the west side of this valley. There are 
an immense number of tombs along the south side, of all sizes 
and shapes, hewn into the face of the rock, and amongst them 
the “‘tombs of the kings,” and the “ tombs of the judges.” 
These are large caves, very deep, and never have been fully 
explored. We completed the circuit of the city, and returned 
to our inn by the Damascus Gate. 

I forgot to mention that the Tower of David at the Jaffa 
Gate is most probably the Hippicus of Josephus. Judging 
from the outside appearance of the building, it is highly pro- 
bable that the measurements would agree minutely with the 
description given by that exact historian. One of the three 
walls of Jerusaiem, according to Josephus, “began on the 
north, at the tower called Hippicus. ...(This tower) so named 
from King Herod’s friend, was square; its length and breadth 
each twenty-five cubits, and its height thirty, and it had no 
vacuity in it. Over this solid building, which was composed 
of great stones usited together, there was a reservoir twenty 
cubits deep, over which there was a house of two stories, whose 
height was twenty-five cubits, and divided into several parts ; 
over which were battlements of two cubits, and turrets all 
round of three cubits bigh, insomuch that the entire height add- 
ed together amounted to fourscore cubits.” (‘‘ Wars,” iv. 2,3) 
The huge stones (roughly cut, and deeply bevelled round the 
edges,) of which the lower part of the present tower is built, 
added to its size and shape, render it highly probable that it 
is one of Herod’s construction. 

Our return to the inn was the signal for a general and loud 
dispute between our servant and all the horse and donkey- 
dealers that Jerusalem could boast of. One of the horses 
which Omar Beg had furnished us with at Jaffa turned out to 
be such a miserable brute, that the victim of our party, who 
had been condemned to ride it, insisted upon having another 
instead of it. Omar refused, and after a great squabble, took 
the whole of the horses away, leaving us to hunt up others for 
our projected trip tothe Jordan. The scheik, too, who was to 
have provided us with a guard, took advantag’ of the dispute 
avd got up another on his own account. He wanted to charge 
450 piastres instead of what we had agreed to pay him ; we 
soon settled that, however, by declining to avail ourselves of 
his services and resolving to go without a guard atall. We 
mustered nine in all, and were well armed and able to take 
care of ourselves. It may be advisable to warn intending 
tourists that the people of the country are a set of scoundrels, 
who try to cheat you in every way. 
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word Ambron, it may here be noted, signified 
however, was only its secondary meaning, as “ 
ly signified a thief,and Briganticus a turbul 
original word is probably the same with Camber 
makes Cambri and Cambrones in the plural.” Jn th 
ing with the above terms and their derivations, as 
high historical authority,a light new to man 
same time be thrown on the true root of the Sax 
self, the origin of the race which it designa’ 
lar ideas concerning both. 

“The Saxons,” says our authority, “ have been 
very different parts of the globe ; India, the nd 
the forests of Germany ; and their appellation h 
red to very different causes—the name of their 
nitor, the plundering disposition of their Asiatic 
the short hooked weapons of their warriors. 
origin of the Saxons and the genuine derivation 
seem clearly to be these.” Here follows a list o 
tribes with which we need not encumber our p; €q 
Gallic, Celtic, or Gaelic—for the terms are identical jn 
ing, though different in form; Latin authors are 
proof of the Gallic origin of the Saxons; andt 
duced that, so late as the first century, one natio 
of Germany was found to be actually speakin 
another to the north using a dia) 
“Of these tribes,” the writer conti 


most noted were the Si-Cambri and Cimbri. 
tions of both declare their origin, and show themto have 
derived from the common stock of Celtz, and 
same Celtic kindred with the Cimbri of our ow 
shire, and the Cymbri or Cambrians of our own Wales” 
mediately to the South of these were the Su 
ons, also of Gaul. These‘last are confidently 
taken their name from the position of their capital ona rite 
—the river Axonpa of Ceesar—the stream at Soi 
called the Aisne, having anciently been called the Axon, 1, 
refer once more to the term Ambron, that name is said (9 
peculiarly Celtic, having, as our authority strikin 
“ been common to the Saxons beyond the Elbe a: 
ians of Cisalpine Gaul, as both found to their surprise on 
ruption of the former into Italy with the Cimbri.” 

Monmouth, it may be remembered, who so lamentgbj: Over 
laid the historical portions of his work with the most 

though amusing fictions, was yet correct in his use of ths 
word Ambron, by which he especially designates the Sarm, 

Here we come at once to what appears to be conclasiyeey. 
dence as to the origin and employment of the w 
In addition to the remarkable historical passage q 
in reference to the unexpected meeting of the kindred trib 
of Saxons and Ligurians, “ what is equally surpri 
our author, ‘and has been equally uunoticed b 
the Welsh distinguish England by the name of 
guria, even to this day.” 

Those who may, at first sight, possibly demur to this exp 
sition as to the origin of the word Logris as used in the 
gends, on the ground that England was scarcely yet Sum 
England in the days of Arthur, will quickly recall the ta 
that the Arthurian romancists, by whom the word is pat ist 
the mouths of the British subjects of that king, were nove¢ 
them contemporary with the son of the great Uther, the Pe. 
dragon, or “ head king’”’ of Wales. The use ot the word 
gris by the various wrivers of that series of charming , 
is in itself a proof that the term must in their own later diy 
have been one in common use among the native Britou 
within the Welsh border. 

Such, then, was the ancestry of the “ Logris” of the bos 
of “ King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table” lb 
that collection of wondrous legends, all linked one withio 
another in almost inextricable confusion, but in most of shied 
will be found something of the beauty born of the “ courtay 
aud gentleness” of those days of long-past chivalry, may k 
read how Sir Launcelot of the Lake saved the life of one si 
Meliot de Logres. There, too, may be learned hew St 
Launcelot, atier his great sin, when he had “run wood” fr 
two years “ distraught out of his wit,’ came by adventar¥ 
the city of Curbin, and “ran through the town to the castle; 
which castie belonged to King Pelles, the “king of te 
foreign country,” and there “laid him down by a well ai 
slept.” There was he found by Dame Elaine, bis own 
wile, the daughter of King Pelles, she “ who had borne Gal 
had, Sir Launcelot’s son.” This lovely legend tells, mor 
over, how Sir Lauacelot felt himself rebuked by the dolelil 
plight to which he had brought himself, crying ever “‘ Nor 
for Christ’s dear love, keep it secret, for 
that I have been thus miscarried, for 1 am banished out @ 
the country of Logris for ever,’—that is to say, 
And then after this, King Pelt 
with ten knights, and Dame Elaine with twenty ladies, 1 
into the castle of Bliaunt, that stood in an island ence! 
with iron, with a fair water, deep and large. And when 
were there, Sir Launcelot let call it the Joyous Ile, and ther 
he was calied none other but Le Chevalier mal Fet, the kui 
Then Sir Launcelot let make him 
shield all of sables, and a queen crowned in the midst all @ 
silver, and a knight, clean armed, kneeling before her; 
every day once, for any mirths that all the ladies might ms 
him, he would look twwards the realm of Logris, wher 
King Arthur and Queen Guenever were; and then would 
fall on # weeping as though his heart should break.” 


OLD FASHIONED SINS. 


The history of mankind may be traced by ’ 
have gone out of fashion. Not that it at all follows that 
kind tends to perfection, or even to improvem 
a fashion in sinning, as in other things. 
have gone out with the use of wigs, but another has 
been introduced with cylindrical hats; if so, it hes brow 


diseases 
'be Black Deatu and other 
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its punishment alon, 
type like physical. 

nesses have gone out, but we have got 
virulent diseases in their place, Whether 
constitution of men has on the average 
decayed is a question for physicians to settle 
may decide, it they can, whether we are on 
or worse than our foretathers. Believ 
of course hold “3 we are improving ; and 
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by his domestication. 
applicable in previous 
tinge 


ot naiveté ; they are directed against sins which 
80 


sort 








afford to dine early every day, and pass the evening boozing, 


The moral injunctions| merely mesnt that an elderly gentleman of the period was| aloof from the Zollverein on the grounds of stolid conserva- 
thus gradually acquire | generally bored unless he was drunk: No man tvould now|tism, and the Hanseatic cities, Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bre- 


men, whose free ports were open to all comers on the principles 


changed in character that we have some difficulty in| even if it were intrinsically pleasant. A somewhat similar] of the most liberal commercial policy. The impulse given by 
their modern representatives. In some cases, we | case is that of gambling, considered as distinct from specula-|the North cannot; as a matter of course, be resisted by. the 
changed our mode of action. We have learnt to/ tion. People enjoy games of pure chance because it is the} South; for all the efforts of the Bavarian and other Govern- 


convey, aD not to steal; to break a wife’s heart by refined | simplest possible way of obtaining excitement without even} ments to withdraw themselves from Prussian interests and 


ing upon her ; to influenge by delicate attentions, in- 
aa ot practising coarse bribery ; a Apacer oe iy be 
arp also some sins for which we seem tv Lave grown too sen- 
sible or too virtuous. 
for example, old-fashioned moralists are always talking 
shout the wickedness of revenge. People seem really to have 
warned 
of the 


B almost superhuman strength to refrain from it. Now 
civilized being at the present day really thinks it worth 
qhile to take any trouble to revenge himself? If any one has 
his vanity, has treated him-in public places with con- 

tempt, or exposed his folly, he is rather glad than otherwise 
to y off his adversary when the occasion comes; but to 
A mf vengeance apy very serious object of thought, much 
gore to devote a life to it after the melodramatic fashion, is 
so rare as to be almost an evidence of insanity. In old days, 
the case would naturally be different. A feudal baron, in the 
jntense dulness of his country life, would very likely have no- 
thing else to think of than the ivjury done to him by some 
life being a fight, he would be always employing his imagina- 
tion at odd times in taking his enemy at a disadvantage, getting 
bim down, and casting him into a loathson.e dungeon. He 
might brood over this for hours, when his modern cov nterpart 
would 


against yielding to its temptations as a workingman 


g when he could ultimately change these amiable 
into facts, and get his enemy into the loathsome dun- 


geon 


dungeon, to ask 
water, and perhaps 
him, after the playful custom of the period. Loathsome dun- 
geons have, however, gone out of fashion. Ifa country gen- 
tleman were to get another into his power, and lock him up 
in a coal-cellar, there would bea row about it in the papers ; 


have a chance; it is a pleasant relief to the torpor of their 
ordinary lives at home. Indians, after losing all their 
other property, will stake their scalps, their lives, or their li- 
berties. In more civilized states of society a craving for ex- 
citement will induce men to gamble in proportion to their in- 
dolence and recklessness. Some of the old sa’ 


vage spirit is 


century has rather gone out.of fashion, because the class 


which plenty of persons are ready to take advantage; which 
proves that there is still a class of people with too little mind 
to appreciate any intellectual source of excitement, with too 
little serious occupation to preserve them from dulness, ‘with 
too little forethought to appreciate the real value of their pros- 
pects, and with too much money to be good for them. The 
first three qualities make them approximate to the Red Indian 
as closely as other differences permit, and they take the best 
way for removing the distinction founded upon the last qua- 
lity. The Turf is of course an improvement intellectually 
upon games of pure chance, in so far as the gamblers generally 
expect to win by superior knowledge or skill. Whether this 


way, gambling on the Stock Exchange of course involves in- 
tellect-—especially if that name includes every variety of cun- 
ning. We should therefore say that the old vice of gambling 
tends to goout of fashion and to be superseded by the more 


intellect haz a share as well as chance. 
The general tendency of these changes, as of so many 


Possibly the passion which is in some cases gradually starved 
out by this treatment is in others stimulated. Ifenvy, hatred, 
and malice are on the whole declining, certainly picking and 
stealing do not seem to fall off. The modes by which pro- 


therefore gives up meditating such an action asa ot | perty may be made to change hands are so various, and have 
dy iife; be joes Ae 4 even eatkipato very seriously oer he | been elaborated with such marvellous ingenuity, that the old 
will ever be able to knock his enemy’s bead off, though he | language of theft is becoming inadequate. Railwry Com- 
sometimes uses some such traditional form of words as roughly | panies have quite distanced pickpockets. But, it is only fair 
expressing his feelings. As distractions are more plentiful | to add, this kind of cheating can only grow in proportion to 
than used to be—even in the country—it is much easier | the growth of confidence, 80 that perhaps it is a good sign on 
to forget all about his injury, thus combining obedience to | the whole. 
Christian veer = pwr eo pet A nl 
Mr. Mudie’s Library has no doubt done a wards sa 
eadicating this evil passion. Revenge is still known, indeed, GERMANY—COMMERCIALLY CONSIDERED. 
and is exemplified by occasional murderers, and eccentric old| |The King of Saxony has gone back to his States amid the 
bachelors and ladies; but in the classes whose time is fully) enthusiastic cheers of his own people and of the, Prussian 
occupied it has gone pretty well out of fashion ; the pleasure | troops garrisoning his cities. In his proclamation, published 
isnot worth the trouble. It is still believed in by novelists, | at Dresden, his Majesty promises a gvod Government to his 
because it is very convenient for dramatic purposes, and be-| subjects, in so far as it may lie within his limited attributes, 
cause nine-tenths of novelists draw, not fsom life, but from | and engages to deal towards the new North German Confed- 
their predecessors. But even novelists are beginning to find | eracy, of which the Treaty of Peace has made him a member, 
it very hard to introduce it with any probability. It is one of| with the same uprightness and loyalty with which he stood 
the many excellences attributed to Mr. Guy Livingstone that | by the old German Bund. To soften King Jobn’s heart to. 
he has a very low opinion of the Christian virtue of forgive-| wards his victorious enemy, and to bring him to terms after 
ness. But the author is amusingly unable to give him an op-| three months’ stubborn resistance, nothing, it is said, 80 pow- 
portunity of gratifying his revengeful spirit. He about | erfully contributed as an autograph letter of the King of 
cursing and swearing a good deal; but the worst he can do, | Prussia. It was, prebably, owing to the contents of this com- 
when it comes to the point, is to decidedly cut the person | munication that his Saxon Majesty retained the power to em- 
who has offended him. Duelling is gone out of fashion, and | ploy a diplomacy of his own, though he will have to “regulate 
murder is not common in good society. The way in which | his diplomatic communications in conformity with the gene- 
the heroes of most novels revenge themselves is by one of | ral basis to be laid down for the whole of the North German 
those elaborate and diabolical plots which have, so far as we | Confederation.” In military affairs, also, the new Confeder- 
have ever heard, absolutely no counterpart in real life. Peo-| acy will settle the basis on which the Saxon army is to be re- 
' ple sometimes tell a good many lies to get up the shares of a | organized. The essential point, for the present is that the 
railway company, or to send down a horse in the betting; | Prussians remain in actual possession of the principal em | 
but the plot of fiction—the elaborate arrangement in which | places in the Saxon Kingdom, the capital itself not excepted. 
the villain brings the virtuous characters under the influence} ‘Lhe King of Saxony is the last to accede to the new order 
ofa diabolical enchantment, causing everybody to misunder- } of things planned by Count Bismark for North oe and 
stand everybody else throughout two volumes and a half—is| the ground is now laid for the editice which the people and 
simply fictitious. No one has time enough to weave such | its representatives are to rear up. Already symptoms of a 
tangled webs of deceit. The villain has to be at bis chambers | certain readiness on the part of the new subjects of Prussia to 
or on the Stock Exchange, and cannot be bothered with act-| accommodate themselves to their changed destinies are perce 
iog Iago in common life; he would much rather give up the} tible, not only in the provinces, but even in the capitals 
lady and the revenge, and take it out in money. One common | where hitherto contrary feelings so strongly prevailed—wit- 
device of novelists is exemplified in a story in Pickwick, where | ness the address of the inhabitants of the city of Hanover to 
agentleman manages, after a long course of commercial ope-| King William of Prussia. 1t will not be long before the bene- 
rations, to sell up his enemy, and leave him to starve in the | tits of a real union will reconcile tnose people to the loss of 
Fleet ; he of course appears subsequently, wrapped in a cloak | that isolation which they called independence. The paternal 
(another arrangement which has perhaps become obsolete | Government of Hanovet, threw every obstacle in the way of 
with the decline in melodramatic revenges), and reveals him-| trade by opposing the construction of a bridge on the Elbe 
self to his victim with an appropriate speech. But even this | opposite to Hamburg, and that of a railway between Bremen 
sortof revenge is already losing its efiiciency ; it depends | and Bremerhafen, simply because it fancied by such measures 
upon the old law of imprisonmest for debt, and the probable | it could tavoar the commerce of its own harbours, advancing 
result in real life would be that the old gentleman would go| Harourg at the expense of Hamburg, and setting up Geeste- 
through the court ani retire upon a moderate competency, | munde to the detriment of Bremen. The commercial affairs 
would be a somewhat lame and important conclusion. | of the new Confederacy will, it is to be hoped, be conducted 
, no good man of business wouid think of mixing up | on more liberal principies—at least if we may judge from the 
business with revenge. It is generally fatal to both purposes | enlightened policy always followed by Prussia at the head of 
to endeavour to combine benevolence with business. If you| the Zollverein or Customs’ League, a combination in which 
invest money with the purpose of doing good, you probably | some of the States refused to join, and to which the old Bund 
no interest and no thanks; but to invest it with malevo- | remained a stranger to the last. ; 
a objects would be even worse, in a commercial as well as} The need of commercial association 
4 Christian point of view. In short, it is getting daily more | political union in Germany. When the 
difficult to injure our enemies satisfactorily, and we have daily | it into one coun 
number of causes of distraction. It is not yet easy | tinent, from the 
— a? enemies, but it is remarkably easy not to hate 


——_—__¢______— 


= the impulse to 
reaties of 1815 made 
her ‘territory stretched all across the Con- 
tic and the German Ocean to the Adriatic 
at Trieste, - into age sur lands Ky = é bee on the Lake 
few men have got any enemies in the| of Garda ; for Austria entered the Confederacy, not only 
ag a oak In a voaiten district the parson | with her German dominions, but also with Istria and South 


the squire may quarrel, and go on “nursing their wrath| Tyrol. Besides these outlets across the Alps, Austria had in 

to keep it warm,” br any er wh A years ; bat bow could a} her power to throw open her broad Danubian lands to Ger- 
and one of his parishioners quarrel to any effect in| man enterprise, and extend the trade of the Fatherland to the 
Sarat The ioner may cease to go to the parson’s| Black Sea. Her narrow views of political economy and the 
church, or to him to dinner; but that is a very negative} blind selfishness of her manufacturers, however, soon 


Way of ; the two fill too little s in each other’s| estranged Austria from all German interests, and when 
of 


Commercial unity 
tion of existence for the whole of the 
be 


and is more kely to 
Mlenburg which hithert kept 


wo | than 36,000,000 
951 bushels 


torture, instead of knocking her down with a club/| an intellectual effort. Savages are keen gamblers, when they | follow the fortunes of Austria, even as late as 1864, foundered 


against the loud expression of popular will, and the Zollverein 
always ended by being reconstituted on its original basis. 
Whatever relations those Southern States may hereafter 
establish with the Northern Confederacy in polilical matters, 
they can certainly have neither the power nor the will to break 
loose from those commercial engagements which have done 


an exquisite pleasure in revenging themselves ; they are | therefore stiil kept alive. The heavy gambling of the Jast}so much for the material prosperity of the common country. 


Austria alone is now altogether out of Germany—ousted 


present day is warned azainst drinking gin. It is sup- amongst whom it flourished is on the whole better employed. | politically by the Peace of 2rague, but commercially self-ex- 
to be undoubtedly wrong, but so pleasant that it re-| The Turf still gives opportunities for sheer gambling, of} cluded by her bigoted protectionism.—Times. 


Ee ene 
SPAIN. 


One would almost say that Fate has decided that no Bour- 
bon can keep athrone. Yet surely, if ever family bad a suc- 
cession of warvings. it is that family. We have seen their 
disappearance from France, from Naples, from Parma, all for 
& similar cause, quarrelling with their people. And now the 
same family in Spain is gradually — into the same 
slough, ard forcibly convincing every sensible Spaniard that 
there is no hope for the peace and freedom of the country 


; e | € J until the Bourbons are got rid of. This is an extreme cunclu- 
likeness of himself; the one great excitement of his | is a moral advantage is a very different question. Inthe same] , 


ion, which we should naturally deplore. Bat when every 

liberal Spaniard asserts and echoes it, we must look the catas- 
trovhe iv the face, and meet it. 

Queen Isabella, in fact, will not govern save by her soldiers 


Pn and her priests. And so little sure is she of the soldiers, that 
be reading the Times. Is would doubtless be extremely | refined vice—or perhaps we should call it virtae—in which | ¢; P “< nee 


he army, like the nation, is merely kept down by terror. The 
military events of somze time back have been followed by the 


ost sweepi d merciless e tions. The le have 

before his eyes. It would be a real addition to his narrow | otbers, is to what is called the softening of modern life—the re Tee ee ee eee ne my 

round of amusements to gloat over his unlucky victim in the | extirpation of the gross, brutal vices of former ages ; and, in}, 
him how he liked mouldy bread and stinking | cases where they subsist in other forms, the substitution of] }owers in the nation. 

ultimately to put his eyes out, or starve | more refined and indirect modes of gratifying the passion. | can be matured for hi 


ndergone the same. Narvaez rules by virtue of the Royal 
ppointment, but with no majority in the Cortes, and no fol- 
He will Jast merely until a conspiracy 
s destruction. Reowes well that it is 
in perspective, he governs accordingly, precisely as a Turkish 
Pasha would do. And he wiil, io doubt, die hard, as the ex- 
pression is. But the event now to be looked to is, that in the 

success of insurrection or conspiracy, it is not 
merely Narvaez that will be overthrown, but the throne itself 
of the Queen. 

The military dictator, is, indeed, endeavouring to give a 
liberal colour or varnish to his government. The munici- 
palities of Spain have been reorganized in law and in act 
some dozen times since the great revolution, Lately they 
have been more and more restricted and rendered more de- 
pendent on the Government. So much has this been the 
case, that each Government now finds it necessary to change 
and reappoint municipalities anew. It is not enough that 
town councillors and corregidors are attached to the Queen 
represented by O'Donnel. They mustqow swear to Narvaez 
personally. Such a system is but the sowing of turbulence, 
and the putting a prémium on sedition. If the Queen could 
leave the municipalities to themselves, and treat ‘them and 
her Government even in a moderate spirit, the system might 
work. But Narvaez is trusted by no party; he has allied 
with the Liberals and betrayed them, till no one will have 
anything to do with htm; nor can he have a majority in 
any Cortes. He will, then, be probably driven to a coup 
@état. And that is what the liberal party in Spain 
anxiously desire, fur it would be the signal of a general in- 
surrection. 

It is time to look forward to the probable results of these . 
coming troubles. If the Queen be ejected by a Spanish Gari- 
baldi, as she richly deserves, will the Montpensiers be includ- 
ed in the popular proscription? if they are excepted, how 
will the present ruler of France like a crowned prince of the 
Orleans family on his southern frontier? The’French Empe- 
ror, indeed, blames the violence of Narvaez. O’Don- 
nel, who isin Paris, though in bad health, is looked upon as 
a much safer Minister. But Isabella does not listen to Frenca 
councils, and Narvaez even talks of upholding the Pope 
against that necessity of an accord with LItaly which France 

ecommends. 

As long as Spain is B 
will adopt the views o 


event of the 


overned by a military chief, that chief 
any civilian party which will promise 
to support him. And so we see, or have seen, Narvaez and 


»| O'Donnel each of them liberal, for a few months, but sure to 


fall back into the deep military rut. The question is not now 
to which side the military chief of the moment may lean, but 
whether Spain is to be governed by the sword or by the law 
and constitution. The Queen decides for the army. The 
nation, after now many years’ experience of military rule, 
will have it no longer. The quarrel, long fermenting, will 
soon come to an outburst, and as the army itself is profeand- 
ly divided, that is, the officers of the army, it must speedily 
be decided. The decision, when it comes to be made, will be 
brief and conclusive, from the fact that the soldiers them- 
selves care or know nothing of what lies in dispute.—Zz- 
aminer. 


eer EN POY ewan 
BRITISH iMPORT TRADE OF 1866. 


The 7Zimes of the 3rd instant says: “Of raw material we 
have received in the first three-quarters of the present year 
9,790,314 cwt. raw cotton; another million wou!d have made 
the total very nearly double the import of the corresponding 
period of either of the last two years, and if the arrivals con- 
tinue at the same rate to the end of the year then 1866 will 
see the largest import of raw cotton ever receiyed in this 
kingdom. 4,163,799 _cwt. of the nine months’ supply bave 
this year come from India, and 3,995,679 cwt. from the Uni- 
ted States ; the value of this import of cotton from the Uni- 
tel States far exceeds the value of all the exports thither in 
the same period of British and Irish produce and manufac- 
tures. In regard to another t staple—wool, eg Be 
sees a larger arrival; in the first three-quarters of 1 the 
quantity has reached 171,135,809lb., 102,047,664lb. coming 
trom Australia. The food received from abroad in the first 
three-quarters of the year includes quantities such as these— 
151,452 oxen ; 660; sheep and lambs; + a (and flour), 
barley, oats, and indian corn, 44,533,739 c As with the 

, our home produce falls short of our 
months of the year have seen arrive 
787,232 cwt. of butter, and 520,780 cwt. of cheese, while more 
eggs havecome in. We have received 1,145,- 
of lemons and oranges. Above 4,400,000\b. of 
pepper have been sent to us. The list would be too — 
we went on—87,305,533lb. of tea; nearly the same quan’ 
of coffee ; 8,657,255 cwt. of unrefined sugar; 11,541,317 
lons of wine; more than 5,000,000 gallons of fo: e 





to add to thrice that quantity of home made strong 
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Rewer FoR THe Innaprrants or Tourxs IsLayp.—An 
appeal was recently received in this country, signed by re- 
sponsible parties at Turks Island, asking for relief for the in- 
habitants of that colony who suffered by the terrific hurricane 
which occurred there on the 30th of September last. The 
following sums have beer collected and authority transmit- 
ted to draw on the treasurer for $3.000, gold:—Tucker & 
io. $500 ; Darrell & Nash, 500; Nathaniel R. Dar- 

, 500 ; Middleton & Co., 300 and one case of clothing; 
Calvin E Knox & Co., 200; McColl & Frith, 200; Jones 
& Lough. 100; Todd & Co, 100; Halstead & Co., provi- 
siona, 100; Chamberlain, Roe & Co.. provisions; E. Titus & 

r ; Bruce & McAuliff, 25; Wallace & Weeks, 25; J. 
. Mason, 25; Edward Simpson, 25; Robert Gordon, 50; 
David Dows & Co., flour; Charles H. Marshal), 25; R. Shaw 
Wood, 25; H. Eyre, 100; A. Montgomery, 3; J. R. Pidgeon, 
25 ; Herrick & Wakeman, 25; Woodruff & Robinson; 250; 
Spence, Montague & Co., 50; Miller & Houghton, 25; Thos. 
J. Outerbridge, 25; Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co., 250; Mercantile 
Mut. Ins. Co., 100; Sun Mut. Ins. Co., 100; Osborn & Swan, 
25; Thos. F. B. Parker, 25 ; George Hodgson, 25; Sherwood 
& Penfield, 25; Edwin Ferris, 25; ay, 20; 

F. Bulley, 10; J. O. Allen & Co., 25; Knapp, Baxter & Van 
Pelt, 25; Jno. Vanderbilt & Bros., 25; Day, Hoagland & Sti- 
ger, 50; D.R. De Wolf & Co., 25; St. John & Avery, 50; 
Napier & Welsford, 100; Jas. K. Place & Co., 50; Orient Mut. 
Ins. Co., 100; Pacific do., 100; Chas. T. Goodwin, 25; Chas. 
Cooper, 25; Meadows T. Nicholson, 20; Alex. Munn, 5; Cat- 
lin & Satterthwaite, 25; Isaac H. Reed & Co., 25; Theron 
Losee, 25. Total, $4,508. | 
Txos. D. Mripp.eton, Treasurer, 

Nov. 14, 1866. 40 Exchange Place. 

The British brig AUandale is loading at pier 8 North River, 
and will be dispatched for Turks Islands immediately, and 
will take any contributions of provisions, clothing, &c., for 
} Lamas upon application to Peniston & Co., 17 South 
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UniversaL Surrrace.—We clip the following truthful 
remarks from an article on this subject which din the 
NY. Zimes of the 15th inst. 

Who cap doubt that the greatest evils we experience in the 
Northern cities—our corruption and public debasement, and 
the election to offices of trust of men of notoriously evil char- 
acters and bad moralse—come from an ignorant constituency, 
played upon by acute and unprincipled demagogues? Uni- 
versal t suffrage has fairly broken down in New York 
City. e openly admit it. Every one knows that the only 

rtions of our municipal sffairs wisely and honestly admin- 
tered are just those iy, which general City suffrage has nocon- 
trol, but only a share’ while every tment managed di- 
rectly by the people of the City, is infamous for its corruption 
and . So conspicuous is the truth of this, that an 
open effort will be made this Winter in the Legislature to take 
the control of the City almost entirely from the hands of its 

% masses. If something be not done to check the in- 
creasing puwer of the ignorant constituencies in New York, 
it will be but few years the populous Wards of the City, 
crowded with an ignorant multitude, will control the State 
offices, and to a certain extent, the whole legislation of our 
State. If this be the result here of ignorant white suffrage, 
what different results should we expect from the suffrage of 
ae — white and black ignorant population at the 


_ Why should we not have, as # basis of reconciliation, an 
impartial intelligence-suffrage tor both North and South, the 
condition x ony png jedan to on to read and write) 
of the judges, an other tests of co 
and of race being excladed ?- i 
An amendment of this kind, if adopted by the North, and 
inco also in the State Constitutions, would tend at 
once to a great reform in our own cities; and, though it could 
not disfranchise the existing ignorant masses, it would check 
their continual accession by the addition of ignorant and de- 
ro —. Thousands of boys, for instance, growing up 
New York, who are the very Arabs of the utterly ig- 
norant and depraved, and who will soon swell the Democrats 
majorities of our low Wards, and counterbalance the votes of 
and intelligent farmers throughout the State would be 
excluded—till at least they had put themselves under the 
wholesome discipline of a little school training. It may be 
objected that we should stil] have an ignorant constituency, 
even with s test of reading and writing. This is true, we re- 
cy = this me it it ne my ngebed wes 
5 e w ts , rather t 

with worse evils. porte 
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‘ European News- 

ow that we have an Atlantic Telegraph in regular work- 
ing order, the next step we think should be in the direc- 
tion of appointing an intelligent and discriminative de- 
spatch writer, @r associated press agent, to reside at London. 
During the past week, we have had nearly half as. many 
contradictions as telegrams, and we have previously noticed 
that some of the despatches received from London were not 
worth as many cents to the reading public, as they have cost 


The news from London is meagre in the extreme, but the 


have addressed to the Russian Government an energetic pro- 
teat against the armaments going on by the latter, as being 


“| contrary to the letter and spirit of the Treaty of Paris of 1856. 


Whether this remonstrance, however, has actually been made 
is not certain by any means. That a good deal of uneasiness 
is being created throughout Europe by the action of Russia 
and Prussia combined, is nevertheless very evident. 

Contrary to our own expectations, we observe that 
the Jamaica Commission has finally resolved upon indic- 
ting Gov. Eyre for murder, but we think this is.another of the 
telegrams which may be contradicted, as it is rather late now 
to act in this matter. 

Mr. Bright would appear to be creating something of a. sen- 
sation, in his new capacity of Irish leader, but how long his 
prosperity will last in “Green Erin,” remains an open ques- 
tion. However it is a wholesome diversion from Feuianism ; 
and we presume the British government will accept and wel- 
come the new champion of Irish rights and wrongs. 

It is confidently asserted that the Derby ministry are en? 
gaged in preparing a “ reform bill,’ which will be even more 
liberal than the Russell-Gladstone one, but as parliament will 
not probably meet till February, its consideration is yet pre- 
mature. 

From Italy it ig announced that immediately upon the 
evacuation of Rome by the French troops, the people 
will vote for unconditional annexation to Italy. This step 
would be a wise one, and we hope the vote will be as prompt 
and unanimous as that of Venetia. It has been asserted, apd 
again contradicted, that an insurrection had broken out at 
Barcelona. We consider it not unlikely; yet the news, which 
comes vid Paris, may not be true. Spain is certainly, in what 
may be termed a very critical condition, and is liable to a 
revolution at any moment, which might be followed by eeri- 
ous consequences to Queen Isabella. 

The Turkish government, it is said, has, wisely for once, 
extended a general amnesty to the insurgents of Candia. We 
are sorry, however, to observe that the cholera has again broken 
out at Constantinople. 

From Asia it is announced that the Tycoon of Japan is ac- 
ually dead, and further that the war lately raging there is at 
an end. 





North America. 

During the past five years the eyes of the civilized world 
have been fixed, more intently than ever before, upon this 
northern half of the American Continent. The desperate 
American civil war, the conquest of Mexico by an ambitious 
European monarch, the present movement for the pationali- 
zation of the combined British American dependencies, have 
all tended to rivet the attention of thoughtful men, not only 
on either side of the Atlantic, but throughout christendom, 
upon North America. 

When we reflect that but one short century has elapsed 
since the entire population of this whole country was not 
double that of the city in which we now live; and that the 
foot of civilized man had never trod where now rise cities 
containing more than a hundred thousand people, we cannot 
but look hopefally upon the future ; and believe, moreover, in 
the general progress and advancement of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The North America of to-day, with its 50,000,000 souls, 
is in strong contrast to the aboriginal America of the 
eighteenth century; and yet how shorta time is this com- 
pared with the whole Christian era? While many of the 
minor kingdoms of Europe, with neither enterprise nor activ- 
ity, are struggling for a bare existence—still numbering but a 
few millions of inhabitants, though many centuries have tome 
and gone since their birth—young and vigorous America, 
in civilization and enterprise, is taking a leading place among 
the foremost nations of the earth. Where, we would ask, 
can the same number of miles of railway and telegraph be 
found in proportion to the population, asin these United 
States and British Provinces of America? Or what nation of 
its population can even half equal the tonnage of British Ameri- 
ca? And when we add to this enterprise, the natural ad- 
vantages evjoyed in the navigable rivers and Jakes, inex- 
haustible forests and mines, in the boundless prairies and fer- 

je valleys yet unexplored, it is certainly not too much to 
expect that North America, as a whole, if but wisely dirested, 
is destined in less than another century, to lead the whole 
civilized world in enterprise, and become the centre rather 
than the outskirts of civilization. 

And these reflections very naturally bring us to the ques- 
tion, of what constitutes, or causes, this difference in material 
and national development? What renders growth so rapid, 
and prosperity so great in this new world? And these ques- 
tions, we think, can be easily answered. Hitherto the pro- 
ductive power of the entire populations have been rendered 
available. Rival standing armies have neither consumed the 


ty is again enjoyed by all, let not old world feuds, and narrow- 





Journal des Déate, of Paris, states that France and England] 


minded prejudices, be introduced, into the political{or govern- 
mental arenas, but rather let it be the study of our kindred 
peoples to develop each a spirit of liberality and good will. 
That two equally free systems of government should be made 
toclash; or that either community should attempt to force 
its peculiar yiews upon the other, seems to us wicked, wan- 
ton, and upjuat in the extreme, and such an attempt should 
receive no eonntanance from Anglo-Saxons on either side of 





the imaginary line which separates the two branches of this 
ancient family. Whatever may be the ultimate fate of divia. 
ed and distracted Mexico, we have too much faith in the good 
sense of the American and British-American people, to be 
lieve that they will allow the miserable grievances of other 
lands to interfere with, or tend to complicate, the Telations 
between the remaining portjons of this widespread and 
sperous land. Whatever course demagogues and selfish poli. 
ticians may choose to pursue, let the practical G00d sense of 
the American and British-American people prove, thy 
they prefer to adhere to the course which has already raise 
North America, collectively, to her present proud position in 
the eyes of the world. There is ample room for the d 
ment of two great nations north of the gulf of Mexico, and 
we firmly believe that the opening Of the nineteenth century 
will witness their existence. 





The “ Eminently Political’ Question. 

Fenianism would appear to be conducted upon the surprige 
system, and at length we have ourselves been surprised by 
the receipt of a communication signed by “a late Feniag 
leader.” It appears that the writer of this comtmunication 
has actually “ been reading the old Aion of late,” and hay 
moreover come to the conclusion that we have been “ more 
just than generous in our criticisms of the Washington ay. 
thorities.” Well, we are glad to know from so good an ap. 
thority that we have been just, for to “be just and fear not” 
is our motto; but at thg same fime it is our sincere desire to 
be also generous, even to our open foes. While, however, the 
“late Fenian leader” is ready to admit that “the Canadian 
expedition would never have been undertaken, had the lead. 
ers not been encouraged by prominent politicians in the United 
States”—a very important acknowledgment by the way—he 
stil] thinks that “the U. 8. Government went further thay 
they were called upon to do,,in the final suppression of the 
Brotherhood.” 
Now, in answer to all this we claim that, the demonstrations 
made in Congress; the sensation stories of the press; and the 
actual countenance given by the U.S. Congress, and the 
Washington authorities, has placed the American nation in a 
position of real and actual responsibility in the premises ; and 
rendered them comparatively accountable for the wicked 
deeds of the Fenian dupes. But as we are now responding to 
“ a late Fenian leader,” and not “a dupe,” we beg to inform 
such leader, that if it were himself, and such as him, that the 
Canadian authorities were now tryivg, ovr voice would have 
been raised for the administration of justice, rather than the 
extension of mercy to the culprits. This may not be con. 
soling to the “ late leader,” but nevertheless we mean exactly 
what we say : and, moreover, if these wicked raids are ever 
renewed, we shall recommend the “ Red Coats” to despatch 
every prisoner on the field, and not trouble the civil authori- 
ties with formal trials. And such we venture to predict will 
be the case if these forays are ever again repeated. 

But now that we have the ear of even a solitary 7 B. we 
will venture to divulge a State secret. In plain words, 
then, it has never been the intention of either the 
British, or Canadian, government to. execute a single Fe- 
nian. Here, however, it is neceessary to add, that this 
humane determination might eventually be changed by  re- 
petition of hostile acts by the Fenians themselves, or brought 
about in deference to the demands of an outraged people and 
an irresistible public opinion. The tone, for instance, of the 
American press, previous to the elections, and the ill timed 
and illogical “ request” of the U.S. Secretary of State, was 
for a time tending strongly to this unhappy result. But we 
hope soon to note a change for the better in the minds of 
both the editors and diplomatists; in which case no 
blood will be shed on the scaffold of justice this time. 
In fact, the fate of the convicted prisoners at Toronto, 
as well as the responsibility of their acts, rests with 
the “late” and present leaders of the movement, shared 
with certain political leaders now high in authority in these 
United States; and their ultimate fate will be governed by 
the course actually pursued by the conjoint action of these 
Fenian-political leaders in the immediate future. Meantime 
we recommed all such to “ read the old Albion” attentively, 
and make a note of what it says on this subject. Such atten 
tion may, perchance, save themselves much trouble hereafter, 
and preserve the lives of the ill-stared wretches now contem- 
plating their apparent and only too well deserved doom. 





A New Political Platform. 

The problem of the reconstruction ot tbe once United 
States still occupies the attention of both politicians and pec 
ple. The former are, to a great extent, groping in the dark, 
uncertain what course to pursue in this changed condition of 


products of the industrious civilian, vor periodically destroyed | affairs, that will tend most powerfully to advance the selfish 
their accumulated wealth by fire and sword. And again, 
while the virgin soil of a new continent has yielded abundant- 
ly, the frugal industry of an appreciative population has add- 
ed to the accumulation much that in the old world would 
have been expended in luxurious and riotous living. Since, 
then, the desolations of war have ceased, and peace and plen- 


schemes which form the tnd of their every exertion. 
Nearly two months since we advocated a speedy and prsc- 
ticable solution of the difficulties that at present beset the 
path of the Southern States. After pronouncing the grand 
Philadelphia convention a failure, we indicated what we com 
sidered the only just and safe way out of the difficulty, name 
ly, the bestowment of suffrage limited by the possession of 8 
certain amount of property, upon all, whether black of 
white, North as well as Sonth. 
- “We are glad to see that the Democratic party—the politics! 
organization which is most intimately allied with the South- 
ern its t organs, is coming at last 
to our way of thinking. “Ifthe South,” says a leading Demo 
cratic journal of the Northwest, “be wise, it will not wait, 
on this suffrage question, even for the motion of the Depo 
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the necessary machinery, by which it will at the same 
time save iteelf from humiliation, preserve its own self-respect, 
rid the land of the most vexatious question that ever distract- 
edany country, and put the Union in the way of speedy re- 


This is sound advice, and it speaks weil for the intelligence 
of the leaders of a party when they are wise enough to aban- 
gon exploded issues and recognize the vital questions of 
tbe present. It only now remains for the South, by wise 

,in time, to forestall the action of the extremists of the 
North. We believe it unjust to place the rudest labourer in the 
cotton-field on a political par with his master whom descent 
from honovrable ancestry has enobled, and whom education 
pas enlightened and refined, and this is our strongest reason 
for our recommendations now. 

We speak on this subject as impartial observers of passing 
events, and as sincere well-wishers of all classes of the Ame- 
rican people. It is of course « matter of no interest to us 
asthe organ of citizens of a foreign, although a friendly, 

, whether the Democratic party, as such, lives, or dies. 
It is, however, our earnest desire to see that policy pursued 
by the political leaders of the nation, which will most surely 
and speedily lead to peace and prosperity throughout this 
kindred nation. 





fAusic. 


Although the regular series of concerts by Mr. Bateman’s ad- 
mirable troupe of artists has come to a close, there will be a few 
more opportunities of hearing them afforded before their depar- 
tare for the provinces. These will consist of a concert at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Musicon Monday evening next, a last 
grand performance in this city, on the 2ist inst. and the next Sun- 
day evening, concert at the Steinway Hall,on the 18th inst. 
Tne matinée given by the troupe on Saturday last was signa. 
lized by the execution by Parepa of Arditti’s new waltz, “ L’Es- 
tasi.” It bears a strong family resemblance to ‘Il Bacio,” and 
is neither more nor less brilliant or original than the latter popu- 
lar, but well worn, composition. It was sung by Mlle. Parepa 
with all her usual contempt for vocal difficulties, and that superb 

style so peculiarly her own. Brignoli sang “La Mia 
letitzia [ Lombardi],” and his latest success, ‘Good-bye, Sweet 
” On Sunday evening the capacity of the new hall was 
tested to its utmost limits on the occasion of the eleventh entertain- 
ment of the series. These concerts have heretofore been given 
at Irving Hall, but those enterprising entrepreneurs, Messrs. 
Bateman and Harrison,{having joined forces, they have been trans- 
ferred to the larger establishment. The audience on Sunday was 
enthusiastic in proportion to its numbers, and insisted upon its 
supposed inalienable right of encoring each morceaux. Mlle. Pa- 
repa sang two of her brightest sacred gems—“ If guiltless blood,” 
[Handel], and “‘ With verdure clad,’’ [Haydn]—in her best, man- 
ner. These selections are among the most trying to the singer 
in the whole range of sacred compositions. Not only is a power 
and compass of voice demanded for their execution which laugh 
to scorn the comparatively feeble organs of most modern voca- 
lists, but also a clearness and force of declamation only possessed 
by artists of the mosi finished culture and the purest taste. 
These exacting requirements are probably only met, in every 
respect, by one singer now before the public, and that singer is 
Parepa. In these, as in all her other efforts, the ‘‘ power of re- 
straint” is noticeable. One feels that almost inexhaustible re- 
sources lie behind those exhibited, still undrawn upon, and this 
eonstitutes one of the principal charms of her performances, The 
other artists were in equally good voice, and, together with the 
instrumentalists, comabined to produce oue of the most successful 
entertainments of the season. 

The inauguration of the Monday and Wednesday evening Po. 
pular Concerts took place on the 12th inst. The idea was doubt- 
less suggested by the similar style of entertainment, which, for 
many years,has formed so attractive a feature of the London musical 
season. Thesuccess of the first concert, considering the shortness 
of the period during which it had been advertised, was remarka- 
ble. Mrs. Abbott and Mr. Alfred H. Pease formed the chief vo- 
¢al and instrumental attractions. The latter’s brilliant duet on 
themes from “Crispino,” was loudly applauded. The trombone 
tolo elicited equal manifestations of approval, which were ex- 
tended to the orchestra, under the admirable leadership of Mr. 
Thomas. On Wednesday evening the chief instrumental feature 
was Beethoven’s Symphony in C, No.1, the third and fourth 
Movements, which were interpreted in a manner that would have 
done no discredit to the best trained performers of cither Lon- 
don or Paris. Miss Kate McDonald was the vocalist of the occa- 
sion, and made a favourable impression. Her voice, although 
not powerful, is clear and penetrating, and easily fills the hall. 
Mr. J..N. Pattison presided at the piano, and played two of his 
own compositions in an effective manner. These concerts are to 
be“ popular,” not only as to the admission fee (fifty cents), but 
48 to the character of the music, which will still, however, be re- 
deemed from absolute lightness by the introduction of selections 
trom Beethoven; or other classics. The next concert will occur 
on Tuesday, the 20th inst., when the Cecilia society, under the 
leaderhip of Dr. Cutler, will give Handel’s oratorio of “ Sam- 
sn.” Dr. Cutler is widely kndwn from his labours in the train- 
sing of boy singers, and his society consists of sixty of the latter 
= and altos) and forty tenors and basses. When it is 
hee entire Bateman troupe will assist, and the conduc- 

eodore Thomas, the character of the entertainment is 
sufficiently indicated. After the present month the Monday'con- 
Certs will be transferred to Brooklyn, that our neighbours in that 
ens may have an opportunity of enjoying selections from 

e best compositions at moderate rates. 

Le Caid” has been produced by the company at the French 


_} lo,” and “ Zampa.” 


. cratic party. If it be wise, it will lose no time in putting in| siglio made her debut in the part of Virginie, but was so much &| way theatre, has been as great a success, as, under the cireumstan- 
prey to the stage fright common on “ first nighis,” as to afford | ces, could be expected. This personation of the crafty monarch’ was 


but little clue to any real merits she may possess. Apparently | doubtless compared, in the mind of every spectator, with that of 
her voice is of good quality and evenness, but of very limited com- | Charles Kean, and, it is no discredit to Mr. Dillon to say, certainly 
pass. Another hearing will be necessary to make final decision | to the latter’s disadvantage. Kean’s Louis, like Dillon’s Belphegor, 
as to her powers. The other artists played and sang with | is a character which the artist has been peculiarly adapted by na- 
more than their usual success, and this pleasant production of | ture to personate. His very defects seem to be made available in 
M. Thomas’ passed off with considerable eclat. On Tuesday | the tout ensemble, and all to unite in producing a perfection of char- 
evening the ‘‘ Midsummer’s Night’s Dream” was repeated before | acterization seldom equalled and never excelled. In saying this, 
an audi ve derate as to numbers, and on Thursday | we by no means assert that Kean isa great actor. Greatness in- 
the well-known, but seldom heard, ‘“‘Zampa” was sung, intro-| volves universality of genius, and eannot be conceded to the artist 
ducing M. Armand, an artist of fair abilities, as ‘“‘tenore ro-| who has only successfully mastered the difficulties of a single réle, 
busto.” numerous as those may have been. Personal idiosyncracies, a 
The ‘“ Beethoven matinee” of Mr. Carl Wolfson in the sfhaller | particular line of study, and a natural appreciation of the qualities 
Steinway concert room, has attracted considerable attention | essayed to be portrayed, may render the perfect interpretation of 
among the students and admirers of the great master. Mr.{a certain character feasible, nay, facile, while the same artist. 
Wolfson is a faithful worshipper at the foot of departed genius, | would be utterly unable to embody the attributes of another char- 
and supplies by enthusiasm what his knowledge of the art leaves | acter with which he might be less in sympathy. These remarks,. 
to be desired. The three sonatas performed at the first entertain- | in our opinion, find illustration in the theatrical career of Charles 
ment were those in F minor, opus 2; that in A flat major, opus! Kean. A careful student, he has laboured unsuccessfully through 
26, and the grand ‘‘sonata appasionata” in F minor, opus 57. | a long life time, to realize on the stage certain historical charac- 
The second of these was in all respects the most satisfactory. | ters, and in but few of them hes he even approximated success. 
The WinterGarden season of Italian opera begins on the 26th} For bis Shaksperian revivals and the faithful manner in which 
inst., and will be limited to fifteen nights. The following works | scenic effects and historical accuracy of costume were secured, 
will be interpreted: ‘‘ North Star” [first,] “‘ Hugenots,” “‘ Trova- | he deserves all credit, but his admirers should not seek to assert 
tore,” “‘ Ernani,” “ Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘ Elixir of Love,”’ “ Faust,” | for him claims to any superior merit, save, as we have said, in 
* Somnambula,” ‘ Barber of Seville,” “ Crispino,” ‘‘ Fra Diavo-| very rare instances. Of these Louis XJ. was the most prominent, 
and the actor who attempts the part should first ask himself not 
The first Philharmonic concert of the season will be given this | only whether he has faithfully conceived the character, but whe- 
(Saturday) evening, at Steinwsy Hall. The following works will | ther he possesses those personal qualities without which the eseay 
he performed by the orchestra: Symphony, No. 2, in C op. 61,| would be hazardous. Evidently Mr. Dillon has not “feared 
Schumann; “Nachtlicher Zug” (Episode from Lenau’s Faust)/his fate too much” in undertaking a part which has 
lst time, Listz; overture, Columbus, Ist time, Bristow. Miss|with universal consent, been so exclusively appropri: 
Natalie Seelig will be the vocalist, and Mr. Wolfson, the pianist, |ated. Mr. Ditlon has also repeated several of his Shbak- 
of the occasion. The usual,morning rehearsal on the same day | spearian interpretations, last evening appearing as. Macbeth. 
will be held. The well-known Pp , Robert Goldbeck, will | To-day “‘ Belphegor” will be given, for the last time, at a 
give a grand matinee at Steinway Hall, on Wednesday, the 21st | matinée. 
inst., at 3 P. M., at which Mr. 8. B. Mills, the pianist, and Miss| Mrs. Bowers, at the Winter Garden, has again appeared in achar- 
Nettie Sterling will assist. acter far below her dignity as one of the most gifted actresses on the 
American stage, that of [Sabel, in ‘East Lynne.’? We had hoped 
Drama. that the vitality of this unhealthy drama was somewhat affected 
Mme. Ristori, returned from her triumphal march through the meng ng ney —— P phos 2 bed ours,” 
provinces, re-appeared at the French theatre on Monday evening, 7 PI at tale apa 
“ graceful longevity. We are afraid to calculate how far we are yet. 
as éviemne eur. Trying as was her essay in the part of removed from the millennium of art, whe tists like M 
Lady Macbeth before an English-speaking audience, still more - bee spongy 
Bowers are compelled to play in euch farragos of improbable 
critical was the occasiou of her first appearance in the character aa na A 
‘ trash as ‘‘ East Lynne.”” The public sentiment that demands its 
immortalized by the genius of Rachel, and which has been inter- . 
repetition must be morbid in the extreme, and we know of no 
preted on our own stage by artistes of no mean dramatic ability. 
4 worse use to which talent can be degraded than in its illustration. 
In “ Macbeth” any deficiency of the great artiste was ascribed by A 
With these exceptions to the play itself, it may be said that 
her admirers to .the fearful and wonderful adaptation of the ss 
; “ Kast Lynne” is well acted at the Winter Garden. Mrs, Bowers 
Italian translator, but in Adrienne no such excuse for shortcomings 
” plays the part of the heroine with pre-Raphaelite accuracy of de- 
can be offered, and the tragedienne must stand or fall by a simple 
tail, and startling distinctness of light and shade. So very well is 
comparison of her interpretation with that of her French rival, 
this done, that the character, in the disgust it excites, almost be- 
In saying that such a test has been applied, and that Ristori has ocanen die wes Wrst Guldiota. eit were the tolliedd f th 
in many respects been foand wanting, we are only expressing the . beats: as ss 


- an asnuntl young theatre-goers of the day not hopelessly depraved, it would 
unanimous verdict of the that “‘ * at her first | produce that effect. Mrs. Bowers’ cngeemnans will terminate with 
impersonation of the character. In the first place, Ristori is too] the close of the coming week, when she will be succeeded by Ed- 


old to properly represent the gifted actress. In the second place, win Booth as Hamiet. 

Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre” was pleasantly placed 
her conception of the chasastar os to &0 delow, thet of be = the stage of the French theatre on Saturday queuing last. 
predecessor in essential moral qualities, and thus to lose some Of | The parts were generally well distributed aud the efforte of the 
the finest ‘‘ points’? we have been accustomed to see made. In | artists rewarded by well-earned applause. 
the third place, our visual organs are offended by the ugly cos- 
tumes in which she permits herself to be arrayed for the part, and | a i:ocether the performance was V ery cicditable to the new 

0} - 
thus fails to offer the pictorial attractions which Rachel’s assump- a We on oe shall be able A record the prodaétion of 
tion of the part never failed to afford. Notwithstanding these Lf pect ofa vp pret np ne hes a At a — 

ork theatre the seal of public approbation has been placed on 
three capital defects, there are several scenes in which = Mr. Daly’s adaptation of “Griffith Gaunt” in the eanclinnstne. 
reveals herself in all her greatness. Among these was her bit of | eq receipts. Critics differ on the question of its morality, but the 
comedy acting in her first interview with Maurice (fourth scene, oe a seem determined to decide the matter for themselves, At 
second act,) which bore eloquent testimony in behalf of this _ ae bgp ern wy A fag yer ry evening 
, , a- 
great artiste’s claims to be a Queen of Comedy, as well as an ex rentage to Tom Robertson and Artemus Ward, 18 in rebesseat at 
ponent of human nature in its sterner phases. This success again | this theatre. The next old comedy to be » produced is the “ Poor 
reminds us that Ristori first appealed to the public as a|Gentleman.” At Dodworth Hall, Mr. tz, that mysterious 
comedienne, and that her essays in tragedy were not made until her yew . rater ery Lem Tater SS — rn ands al 
succes in the former walk was assured. This consideration als0| pje'support. At the Old Bowery “ Jack and Gill,” the successful 
makes us desire to see her in the characters by the personation of | — e of ‘4 winter and ae, has been revived. Those 
which she first became famous. As to Adrienne there can be but | Who appreciat h that fieds expression in minetrel 
one representative of that character, and that is Rachel. We ma, jah Darth dielaae eae Decuee row hewig hed 
speak of her as living, for although absent in the flesh,she is, by | ‘Fenian Scare ” is not the least interesting. 
the souvenirs of her maichless genius, present in the spirit, and 
as powerful a rivalin the cold embrace of Death, as she was when 
she had excited the ire of the entire French press. Ristori, first 


taken up by the Parisicn critical fraternity, in the hope that she} The London Atheneum announces that a new collection of 
would prove an effective thorn in the diadem of their former ido), | songs by Tennyson is about to appeur. They are to be set to 
never entered into serious rivalry with the gifted Jewess. The two| music by Mr. A. 8, Sullivan.-—-——The Government of No- 
women were each great in their respective walks, and from the|¥® Scotia has oe | mg Trg i of New Branswick 
very constitution of their natures, it was impossible for either to $6,000, to cow — ire Ke os ae , ae Queen is 
in the characters which the other had made especially ber making extensive Saprovemente ab Wladnor Qeatiperr— 

succeed i y The Ironworkers have, i; is said, agreed to form a single 
own. Ristori was #8 unapproachable by Rachel in Medea and | trades’ union for England, Wales, ani Scotland, the first, we 
Elizabeth as the latter was unapproachable by the former in Adri- | think, which bas ever in any trade included the whole of 
enne and Phaedra. There is no reed to insist on any rivalry be- | Great Britain. The number of deaths which occurred 
tween the two. Let us be content to do justice to each, and to} in peg So 4 Phan eat, peeing tue — ponngary - 
permit each to occupy the particular niche in the temple of fame | 0Dly three hundred and nivety-one. There were no deaths 
which the unanimous verdict of both the new and the old worlds ay tag et ay Ltt meee edd ~ yay soap oe 

' 4 t Atslonns ton banean te ren rans-Atlantic Company to lay the .cable 
hes assigned ber. Eistori’s personstion « between France and America. ew York has elected 
firmed this op already exp , and added new reasons why | to Congress John Morrissey, prize-fighter and gambler; and 
she should confine herself strictly to her own dramatic sphere. As} rejected Horace Greeley, Philanthropist and Philosopher. 
we have already intimated, there were portions of ‘‘ Adrienne” —The Queen has written a letter to Mr. Watkins, 
which were exceedingly well done, as could not but have been a — Quebec a — Lech eg 

’ expressing deep sympathy. ossuth is 

pnpapyrstign vag readers apel pte. tig be have written” a lotr to the members of the Hun- 
garian Legion advising them to go to Greece. 















































Mile. Rose Saunier, as 
Marguerite, sustained her previous reputation and acted with con- 
summate skill. M. Scribot,as Mazwne, was not so successful. 
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play, as a whole, was not what we had been led to expect, and 
the falling beneath the high standard which the performances of There is much talk in Paris society of a pampblet by the 
other artists bad established, was as marked as it was unpleasant. | Duc d’Aumale on the state of Europe since the battle a Sa- 
While this is true of Adrienne, we have no doubt that in the| dowa.———The Journal de Lot-et-Garronne says that. nine 
comedy characters in which she is yet to appear, Ristori will | hundred thousand tobacco plants have been destroyed by the 
again charm us by the perfection of her art and the universality | inundation in that department. —The Paris journals 





announce the death of M. the tailor who, it is said 
theatre in A style. While not abo in the striking of her genius. To-day a last opportunity to see her at a matinée Legot, 0 sald, 


Deen nare served to give the ietatine *Créyn Dkanety ale ee” Whee’ bit walter Bibbdh, Oten' of = 


popularity, its score is thickly set with real and instru- 
Mental gems of the first water. It runs over with the 
eflervesc nee of the most “liv e wal te 


disturd the agreeabjeness of its souvenirs, Mlle. Boncon- 


ely’, champagne, and affects the 
amateur in much the same manner, save that no after 


designed and made the famous grey cout—le redingote grise— 
be given. Those who have not yet witnessed this wonderful re- ae aoben tn thelr mind's ao a 
presentation, should not fail to lay aside all other engagements, va, on the 21st uit.,a crack suddenly took pluce in the mag- 
and be present. As aspecimen of both comic and tragic acting | nificent bell called cast on the 23rd October, 1407, 
within the limits of the same piece, it is certainly without a rival| by Guerri de Marclai, and which, on all solemn occasions, 
on the modern stage, summoned the citizens to the 


Mr. Diljon’s pertormance of the part of Louis XJ. at the Broad-| tiee. —The Austrian 
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the English Kennington rifle, which, like the needle- 
at the breech. The result of the experiments has 
shots minute can be fired.———It is posi- 
stated that M. Mérimée, who accompanied the Emperor 
in recent journey, and who may be said to have an official 
residence in the imperial household, has been married to the 
Countess of Montijo. —Madame Frances Von Saar, the 
great niece of Eve Veigel, who in the year 1749 was married 
to Garrick, died the other day at Vienna.—__—_—A census 
has recently been taken of the canine species inhabiting Paris. 
The city possesses 40,987 dogs, 35,000 of which are pets, and 
11,986 watch dogs. This gives an average of one dog to every 
40 ne,——————The death of Count Giulay, who com- 
manded the Austrian army in 1859, is reported Vienna. 
General Giulay died of apoplexy. —The Patrie gives a 
few cdditional details respecting the Chassepot musket; it 
weighs only three kilo mes (6lb.), and it can discharge as 
many as 50 bullets in four minutes ; but on an average a man 
in the ranks can only fire ten shots a minute——_———T he 
celebrated Japanese traveller, Dr. von Slebold, died at Mu- 
nich on the 18th ult. of typhus, at the age of 71. He has 
left a rich collection of manuscripts. The Pandit, a 
Benares journal which publishes “rare Sanscrit works,” bas 
recently printed one bearing the astounding title, “ — 
+ pagat irisvaravadopapapad a 
number of persons attacked by cholera during the present 
outbreak in Hungary bas been, up to the latest date, 48 845, of 
whom 21,556 have died.—--——Tie Vienna Gazette an- 
nounces, under the heeding “ Changes in the Army,” the re- 
tirement of Generals Benedek, Henikstein, and Krismanicz. 
—-——Victor Hugo, it is said, asks no Jess than £20,000 for 
his new novel entitled “ 93,” which is to come out in ten vo- 
lumes.—— The reductions in the ItaJian army are being 
actively carried out.— The New York Numismatic Soci- 
ety has been dissolved, and its existence merged into that of 
the American Numismatic and Archeological Society. - 
It a from a work published in Paris by M. Télot, 
that in the space of two hundred years no less than 
7205 treaties of peace have been signed—— 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P., and Mrs. and the 
Misses Gladstone, are now in Rome. ——The population 
of Marseilles has increased from 362,325 to 547.887, in thirty 
’ Caithness exports about 10,000,000 eggs an- 
nually, amounting in value to upwards of £30,000; a value 
greater than the entire rental of the country filty years ago. 
——_——The whole merchant fleet of Prussia before the war 
consisted of 1,665 ships of all dimensions, the greater number 
of small tonnage, employed in the coasting trade. At the 
present moment no less than 10,202 vessels sail under the 
Prussian flag, or Prussian protection. ~The Scottish pa- 
pers record the death of one of the “ minor poets” of Scot- 
land, Alexander Smart, author of “Songs of Labour,” 
“ Rambling Rhymes,” &c. He died on the 19th ult., in his 
68th year, after a protracted illness. ——Koseuth is now 
in Turin, where, it is said, he intends to fix his permanent re- 
sidence—-_——Mr. Tennyson. the poet laureate, bas for- 
warded a contribution to the “ Eyre Defence and Aid Fund.” 
— M. Thouvenel had the misfortuue to lose his wife 
four months ago, at a moment when he himself was given 
over. He died from disease of the heart.——_———“ The Suez 
Canal Company” will have an important place in the ap- 
prosching Exhibition. A number of models, executed with 
mathematical accuracy, have been made of al] the principal 
apparatus employed in the great work. —The bevy of 
young ladies who received the King of Prussia on his 
tri hal entry into Berlin, have been presented with gold 
neesobes ornamented with the head of the King and the 
Prussian eagle.——_——The Nobles’ Gazette of Moscow covtains 
this curious sentence :—“ Until now, thanks to the visible pro- 
tection of Providence, the cholera h»s only attacked the lower 
classes ; but at present the terrible scourge attacks the middle 
classes and even the nobility.” —A committee has been 
established at Florence with the object of procuring the an- 
nexation of the Trent district to Italy ——————The Jewish 
Conese of Paris has convoked a grand meeting of Rabbis 
to be held during the Universal Exhibition of next year, to 
make some new regulations respecting the food of Israelites. 
In St. Petersburg tipsy pecple are lodged for the 
night at the police stations, and in the morning obliged to do 
penance as scavengers. ——The newspapers speak of 
the continued illness of Count Bismark, which they describe 
























































as a ion, accompanied by loss ot appetite. Private 
letters so far covfirm thie, that they talk of an attack of para- 
lysis. 


—The newest invention is an umbrella with a 
yy ved round the edge and a spout at one corner. Mr. 
ams, the well-knoyn sculptor, has received a commission 
for a marble statue of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which wil] be placed in one of 
the niches of St. George’s Hall——_——The baptismal regis- 
tration of the author of “Gil Blas” has been discovered at 
Sarzeau, Ile de Rhuis (Bretagne), and is dated the 8th Novem- 
ber, 1 Flying Dragon is the name of a new 
journal, published in London in Chinese and Japanese charac- 
ters, for circulation in the East. -—— -Among the subscribers 
to the Italian Naticnal loan is the Emperor of the French. 
His Majesty possesses in the commune of Bodrio, an estate 
which is assessed at a sum of 27,000 francs ——_——A man 
named Perrot offers—with a new machine which he has in- 
vented, which is moved by steam and exploded with gas— 
to kill at the rate of 60,000 men per day of twelve hours. 
Landseer, Grant and other prominent British artists, have 
contributed a portfolio of drawings and sketches for the bene- 
fit of W. McConnell, for many years a designer in Punch, an 
illustrator of various wor!:-, and who, for the past two years, 
has been unable to wo. owing to il] health————The 
Grampian Hills were in the middle of October white with 
snow.— ——Letters have been received in Gl from 
Dr. Livingstone, the distinguished African traveiler, of date 
May 1, 1866. The doctor was then in good health, and pro- 
seculing his important mission in Africa successfully. 
The South Kensington Museum has recently acquired a pack 
of playing cards-of singular rarity. They are woven in silk, 
were made for the Medici in the 17th century, by a maker 
named Panichi, whose name ison one.— Mr. Banting 
(who is the father-in-law of Mr. Brinley Richards) has given 
£50 as a prize for the best new lyrical piece by a Welshman 
or Welshwoman, to be awarded at the next Eisteddtod.———_ 
Mr. James Hannay, author of “Singleton Fontenoy” and 
other naval novels, has been appointed, by Lord Stanley, Bri- 
tish consul at the port of Dunkirk.————There are now 
thirteen steam- companies running steamers between 
and the United States. These steamers make about 

annual revenue 

















was run over and killed bya heavily-laden Waggon, in Black- 
friars Punch says: 


, London, on the 12th ultimo.————_ 


People. 4 
Sbituary. 





At Gowhatty, in Assam, Major-General Jenkins, late Commis- 
ill, Camberwell, Capt. Alexander 


sioner of Assam.—At Grove 
Nairne, H.C.8.—Near Weymouth, William Houghton, 
som R.N.—At Gloucester Place, Portman Square, Geo: 


., Sur- 


q., M_R.C.8., England, late of the H E.LC.8., Bengal.—From 
a eut. 21st 
anor, near Plymouth. Reginald Treby 
gan, Captain 
‘ourmakady Lodge, Lord Plunket, Bishop of Tuam, 


cholera, at Romandroog, 
Fusiliers.—at Efford 
. om Eeq., Lieut. R.N.—At Plumstead, Edward 

~A.—At 
Killalla, and Achonry. 


adras, Frederick Twesd, 





Army. 


Tae Quesec BLuNDER.—The Army and Navy Gazette says: 
The blunder by which the 61st Regiment was landed “by mis- 
take,” at Quebec, when it was intended for Bermuda, may serve 
to throw some light upon the many causes of complaint, less dra- 


matic, perbaps, in their mode of illustration, but not less vexa 
tious, to which we have repeatedly drawn attention. 


through the commissioned ranks. 


Guards. 


ai) have been subjected to four moves within the last two years, 
and some more than that. Refere 


the necessity of moving seven depot battalions from Ireland to 


England, and an increased number of regiments from England 
to Ireland. Unfortunately the public are not the only sufferers ; 
dozens of officers are annually ruined by it—bachelors with — 

t 
would be easy enough to prove this and show the enormous ex- 
pense caused by each move, but toidescribe the misery en- 
dured, both by officers and men in this system of “ perpetual 
motion,” would fill volumes, and half their distress would not be 
believed. The public are not to blame for this, but the military 
authorities ; and the nuisance will continue, as certainly as will 
the unpopularity of the service increase and its numbers dimin- 
ish, unless the Quartermaster-General’s Department is brought 


allowances and married officers with moderate incomes. 


to book. 
Str WM. MANSFIELD AND CAPTAIN JERvis.—Of Sir Wil 


liam Manefield’s refusal to accept the Court’s recommendation to 
There are 


mercy, it is difficult to speak with sufficient severity. 
no adequate grounds for disbelieving the telegram which an- 
nounced it, and yet the refusal is barely credible. If the an- 


nouncement is to be credited, his conduct is so flagrantly ané 
nakedly indefensible that it is really a waste of words to expose 
it. Comment is superfluous, and censure feeble, in face of the 
We have only briefly to put these facts together, and 
leave the inference to our readers. Sir William Mansfield, on the 
word of a servant, assumes an English officer to be guilty of petty 
larceny, and formally fastens upon him a stigma which, if unre- 
futed, must ruin his reputation and happiness for life. The as- 
sumption, at once resented, leads to a tedious judicial proeecu- 
tion which lasts for months, and during which the accused so far 
loses his head and his temper as to lay himself open to the charge 
The Court-Martial is compelled 
to pass a severe sentence, but does all in its power to neutralize 
it by a recommendation to mercy, which implies that the prisoner 
acted under severe provocation. And thereupon the man who 
gave this provocation, whose misconduct has not only subjected 
the prisoner to the severest annoyance and humiliation, but even 
caused the very eentence which he is now called oh to mitigate. 
and (what is still more important) who must know that, as a 
deeply prejudiced party to the trial, he cannot take the dispas- 
sionate view of a judge—this man is not ashamed to set his 
biassed opinion against the unbiassed opinion of the court, and 
to complete the ruin of the officer whom he has already so deeply 


bare facts. 


of uomilitary insubordination. 


wronged.—Saturday Review. 


FricutruL Mortauiry AMONGST So.prers.—Bermuda, it 
seems, is nearly as bad as.Hong-Koug. Deputy-Inspector- 
General Barrow publishes a shocking report of last year’s 


yellow fever at St. George’s Town. 
came in from Gibraltar. The fever had been three weeks in 


the place, and tbe health officer urged the instant removal of 
the troops to healthy quarters. He urged in vain. There they 
together, 70 men in one hospital thrust 
into the room of 30, “ejecting black vomit over one another 
as they lay on the floor,” till Dr. Barrow came from Canada 
with eigtt more doctors. He hired blacks to do the nursing, 
which had been attempted by orderlies who died by scores 
unéer the wo:k, and gradually managed to get the men out 
into camp, but not until in Georgetown alone 107 out of 750 
had died, besides 14 officers and tour of the Canadian doctors. 
This is bad enough ; but it is scarcely a third of the loss at the 
same place in 1843; and when we remember that a soldier 
costs us (on the lowest calculation) £150, it is perhaps worth 
a to give up St. George’s and permanently camp out in 


were kept, crowd 


uda. 


A telegram from India says that Captain Jervis intends to 
jhe Duke of Cambridge and to Parliament against 
the sentence of the court-martial. He is expected shortly to) 
come to England. It is stated that Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, on obtaining the rank of major-general, will succeed 
Lord Frederick Paulet in command of the brigade of Guards, 
and will have as his aide-de-camp Lieutenant the Earl of 


appeal to the 


March. 





rifles. 
awarded is 


The cavairy officers who were ep 


ys:| M.P., Hon. H. Hylton Jolliffe, M. P.. Major Elmont 
Extend the franchise to one-pound voters and then will the 
elections be made according to the will of the Sovercign 


Through 
incapacity, and an inability to look forward, the Horse Guards’ 
authorities are made to appear to indulge in a system of perse- 
cution which bas resulted at length in making the service most 
unpopular among the men, and is creating mach discontent 
The Inspector-General of 
Prisons a}so tells us that there is a vast increase in military crime, 
showing that discipline is suffering, and that the morale of the 
Army has been steadily deteriorating during the last few years. 
The whole Army knows and feels it to be the case that the prin- 
cipal cause of all this is the inconsiderateness of the Horse 
Take the fifteen line regiments in Ireland, and we will 
find that, with the exception of the 1st battalion 6th and the 67th, 


to the estimates will show 
that for the military year 1865-66 the sum of £70,000 was expen- 
ded in the movement of troops within the United Kingdom during 
that period, and this year the amount will fall little short of 
£100,000, which will, of course, be put down to the Fenians, and 


In July, the 2d regiment 


The of State for War has invited pro- | tne 

posals for breech-loading rifles, to replace the present service 
The conditions of the new arm are minutely 
specified. Rewards of £1000, £600, £500, and £400 are offerea 
for the best cartridge. If the rifle to which the first prize is 
into the service, it will bear the inventor’s 
name. There will be a trial of the arms accepted for compe- 
tition, and £300 will be paid to each accepted competitor.— | a7 
in the Battle of Bala- 


———, 


White, Col. George, Major Swinfen, Hon. God 


1 ae 
Creagh, Capt. M’Ferguson, Capt. M’Donnell, Capt. 
Capt. Goodman, Mr. Lee, &c. Major-Gen. Lord. Hunt, 
Paget, C.B. (Inspector-General of Cavalry,) presided, support. 
ed by General the Earl of Lucan and Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. sip 
James Y. Scarlett ; Col. George filled the vice-chair—_, 
ponderous and powerful armament is now in readiness fo; 
shipment at Woolwich Arsenal for the new Packpool battery 
at Portsmouth, consisting of 50 13-inch mortars. The m 
were cast and prepared for service in the Baltic d 
Russian war, and have been iying in store at Woolwich sings 
that period. The beds have been readjusted and painted anew. 


Navy. 


It is stated that in spite of the rumours as to the difficulty 
of obtaining seamen for the navy, there are at the present 
moment actually available, at the reserves in the various 
an abundant supply of able-bodied men to commission eight 
or nine men-of-war, not including the Naval Volunteers, Jp 
addition to which number there are generally, on an a 
about 3,000 men on leave——Her Majesty’s 17-gun sloop 
Chanticleer, recently paid off by Commander William H. Fep. 
wick, from the Mediterranean station, has undergone the ne. 
cessary repairs at Woolwich, and received her macts in pre. 
paration for recommission. The sister vessel Zebra, also 
ordered for recommission, is in a forward state——The 
following is an extract from a letter from Montevideo :—« 4: 
Montevideo the English men-of-war, Spiteful, Spider, Dot. 
terell, Triton, Linnet, and Gleaner. The Spider and Linnet baa 
been to Buenos Ayres, the former being nearly lost on her 
passage down, through a heavy gale coming on. The Ame. 
rican and French gunboats were on their way to the seat of 
war in the Paraguay ; therefore, if any trade is to be opened 
out or anything to be gained England will be all behind, as 
usual, for we have not a single man-of-war above Montevideo 
at present. The French Admiral is in the outer roads,”—_ 
A good deal of dissatisfaction exists among a class employed 
atthe dockyards, which, perhaps, only requires to be brought 
under the notice of the Admiralty to insure its removal. The 
class referred to is the masters of the Government steam-tugs 
rand other vescels at the dockyards. Their pay is but 4s, per 
day, with £9 per annum in addition for “ victualling charge.” 
This rate of pay is but little more than half the rate paid un- 
der the War Department. It is also remarkable that, while 
the men placed in command of the Government tugs thus 
only receive 4s. per day, the engineers under their command 
receive from 8s. to 12s. per day. The value of the property in 
daily charge of the masters of Government tugs is also very 
considerable, and their position is altogether of a very re. 
sponsible nature. The majority of the men are passed ty 
pilots.——-Her Majesty’s hydraulic iron-cased gun vessel 
Waterwitch, 778 tons and 160 horse power, built at the Thames 
Iron Works at Blackwall, has been taken into the fitting basin 
at Woolwich after trial to be surveyed and to be received over 
from the contractors by the Government authorities, The 
-| Waterwitch, from her novel system of propulsion, is naturally 
an object of much interest——Admiral Sir William F. 
Martin, K.C.B., has been appointed commander-in-chief 
at’ Devonport, vice Admiral Sir Charles H. Fremantle, 
K. C. B., whose period of command has expired— 
Admiral Charles George Edward Patey has been appointed 
Administrator of the Government of the settiement or the 
Gambia, and Com der John Hawley Glover, R.N., Admi- 
nistrator of the settlement of Lagos. The Admiralty 
have accepted the tender of the firm of Messrs. George Smith 
and Company for the extension of Portsmouth doc 
This contract, under the provisions of an Act of Parliament, 
involves an expenditure of upwards of a million in the next 
four years. If Sir John Pakington, says the United Ser- 
vice Gazette, cares as much about the education of seamen as 
he does about that of “ shore-going” people, he will do well 
to establish some little inquiry into the present position and 
condition of naval schoolmasters. Their present position and 
general treatment are not very likely to contribute to their 
usefulness. Fancy an instructor, a man who wants all his 
wits about him, having to commence the day at four A. M. by 
scrubbing and holystoning his mess place. Half of the school- , 
masters are made use of as clerks, to write the watch bill, 
&c., and the majority are so kicked about from pillar to pots 
that, by the time their work hour arrives, they become fit for 
little else than mere mechanical work. This wil! pay for 
looking into. The death of Commander John Raymond 
has been announced, and by this casualty a Navy pension 
will fall to the disposal of the Board of Admiralty 
tain Hood having now arrived in England, will at once re- 
lieve Captain Key on board her Majesty’s ship Hzcellent, and 
the Royal Naval College, so that the last-named officer will be 
able to devote the whole of his time and energies to the dis- 
charge of his important duties as Director-General of Naval 
Ordnance. It is stated that Captain Richard Purvis, RN., 
(1857), to whom rumour some time since gave the command 
of her Majesty’s ship Mersey, is now to commission her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Satellite at Devonport. The latter is a corvette of 
1,462 tons and 400 horse-power, while the former is one of 
the lergest frigates in the service, being 3,733 tons burthen, 
and driven Ly engines of 1,000 horse-power nominal—— 
The Daphne, sister ship to the Amazon, recently sunk im the 
English Channel, has been successfully launched from ber 
Mofesty’s dockyard at Pembroke Dock. The dimensions of 
the Daphne are as follows: Length over all, 189ft.; breadth 
extreme, 36ft; depth in hold, 19ft. 4in.; burden in tons, 
1,081 6.94; number of guns, 4; horse-power, 300.— The 
number of lads who presented themselves at the Fisgard’s 
office at Woolwich during the week (five days ending Oct. 27) 
for admission to the Royal Navy amounted to 85, but on sc 
count of the stringent regulations imposed by the Board of 
Admiralty relative to age and other qualifications, only 13 
were admitted. The present regulations prescribe that 
for the service must be above 14 1-2 and not above 16 years 
of age; be over 4ft. 8in. high from 14 to 15 years of age and 
measure not less than 27in. round the chest ; or over 4ft. 10ia. 
high and 15 years of age to measure not less then 29in. round 

be able to read and write fairly ; be strong, healthy, 

well grown, active and in’ t, free from all physical 
formation, be able to pass a strict medical examination by the 
surgeon of the ship, and never have had fits. They mus 
have a written consent of parents or nearest relations, sod 
must produce a certificate of birth from the registrar of the 


























clava celebrated the anni that memorable engage- themsel t their xpense, and if rejected, they 
ment on the 25th ult, at the London Tavern, must find thelr way back to thelr friends also el theit om 
sree, TOD Linat Gen, the Hoo. Bat James Y. Bearien, [2D ie 1 Aaa 
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New Publications. 


The Appletons publish Zhe Household Book of Poetry, a 
large and handsome octavo, of eight hundred and sixteen 
double column pages, edited by Charles A. Dana. Nine years 
have passed since this volume was originally published, dur- 
ing which time it has gone through ten editions, a cirgum- 
stance that proves it to have been popular with the many, 
whatever the few may have thought of it. It was severely 
criticised, we remember, when it first appeared, and in some 
respects perhaps not altogether unjustly. A. called it trash 
because his verses were not in it; B. thought himself wronged 
because it contained so few of his; while C. felt himself in- 
gulted because D. had two pages to hisone. The friends of 
the lateGeorge P. Morris were not pleased that he was left 
out, while Hoffman, say, and Pickney were putin. The ver- 
sifiers of the South, who were excluded generally, charged 
Mr. Dana with admitting only Abolition poets, and similar 
erimes of the like dreadful nature. This, and other nonsense 
of the sort, which was to have been expected, was of no 
earthly consequence, being rather an advertisement than an 
injury to the volume. There were not wanting critics, how- 
ever, real critics, as distinguished from the bogus pretenders 
just alluded to, who detected here and there a shortcoming, and 
pointed them in critic] notices, both at the North and at the 
South. The most marked of these shortcamings was what 
seemed to be an arbitrary exclusion of certain poets, while 
others, who were no better, were represented. To mention 
this fact, and to call attention to corrupt readings, aud mis- 
takes, if such existed, was and is the duty of honest and hon- 
ourable critics who owe quite as much to the buyer and sead- 
er of a book as to its maker and seller, in fact rather more, 
since it is their duty to tell the former what a book is, as it is 
the duty of a judge to tell the jury what the Jaw is, in order 
that justice may be done. That Mr. Dana himself entertains 

this idea of the functions of criticism is apparent from the 
Advertisement to his new edition, in which he states that the 
observations gof the numerous critics who commented upon 
the first edition have been diligently consulted, and also 
from his Inder t Authors which includes some poets 
excluded from his first edition. Among these, if our memory 
serves, is Mr. George H. Boker, of Philadelphia, the finest 
dramatist that America has yet produced, and one of her 
truest poets. Mr. Boker is here at last, as he should have been 
at first, but for all the good it will do him he might as well 
not be here at all, since he is only represented by one piece, 
and that one of his poorest, a lyric, if we may call it such, on 
the Black Regiment, of which we heard so much, and saw so 
little, during the war. To publish that as a specimen of the 
genius of the author of Calaynos, Anne Boleyn, and Zhe Be- 
trothal, is to do him a great injustice: if it was Mr. Dana’s in- 
tention, as it appears to have been, to present Mr. Boker 
+ merely as one of the poets who sang of the war, he could have 
found much better poems in his last volume—one of which, 
the beautiful Dirge for a Soldier, is equal, as a lyric, to any- 
thing yet written in this country. Another poet whose sha- 
dow may henceforth visit our households, is the late 

Samuel Rogers, who makes us siare his wish in these 

days of high prices, for “a cot beside the hill,” 

“@ bee-hive’s hum,” “a willowy brook,” and the rest 

of his fancied ruralities, not forgetting “ Lucy, at her wheel.” 

“Tn russet gown and apron blue.” 


It is a pretty poem, but there are much finer ones in his Jéaly. 
Mr. Robert Buchanan is here, having won his spurs, with his 
Green Gnome, and Legend of the Stepmother, both good poems, 
but not so characteristic of the poet as some of his Jdyls of 
Inverburn,—the touching tale of Willie Baird, for instance,— 
or his later London Poems. Here also is Mr. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, with one of the finest of the choruses in his Ata- 
lantain Calydon. Returning, however, to the American singers, 
we miss the names of sqme of the young and rising of them 
who we thiak have as good a right to be in a book of house- 
hold poetry as Bernard Barton, W. C. Bennett, Laman 
Blanchard, John Bowring, Thomas Burbage, Aubrey de Vere, 
and sundry others of the minor British minstrels. 
Among the mistakes of the first edition ‘which 
are repeated in the eleventh, is the making Vincent 
Bourne the author of the Anacreontic beginning, 
“ Busy, curious, thirsty fly,” 
which was written by William Oldys, who claimed it, and 
never had his claim disallowed, so far as we have seen. To 
be sure it is among Vincent Bourne’spoems ; but so are other 
pieces by other English poets, who were translated into Latin 
verse by Bourne. And Shirley’s grand ode, which Mr. Dana 
christens Death's Final Conquest, is still corrupt as in the first 
edition, M?. Dana following Bishop Percy, who reads 
“The glories of our birth and state,” 
rather than Shirley, who wrote 
“The glories of our blood and state.” 

Other faults might be pointed out, but to what purpose? They 
are blemishes in the work, but so slight generally that they 
detract but little from its excellence, which we cheerfully ad- 
mit, and are as few in number as we could expect in so 
large a collection. Besides, Mr. Dana is not obliged to satisfy 
any judgment but his own, which he appears to have 
done, as well as that of a great circle of readers 


the present century. We mean, of course, that erratic genius, 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 


tle volumes of between two and three hundred pages each, 
under the titles of Book of Household Pets and How to Manage 


who will, we are sure, buy his book in the future, as they have 
in the past, and derive a great deal of pleasure from it. To 
take leave of Mr. Dana at his best, we will quote a little lyric 
from his volume, written some fifty years ago, by a poet of 
the ripest promise who forsook the muses for the study of 


DIRGE. 
If thou wilt ease thine heart 
Of love, and all its smart— 
Then sleep, dear, sleep! 
And not a sorrow 
Hang any tear on your eyelashes ; 
Lie still and deep, 
Sad soul, until the sea-wave washes 
The rim o’ the sun to-morrow 
In eastern sky. 


But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Ot love, and all its smart— 
Then die, dear, die! 
Yes deeper, sweeter, 
Than on a rose-bank to lie dreaming 
With folded eye; 
And then alone, amid the beaming 
Of love’s stars thou’lt miss her 
In eastern sky. 





Messrs. Dick and Fitzgerald have just issued three neat lii- 


Them ; Athletic Sports for Boys; and The American Card 
Player. As publications of this sort hardly come under 
Lamb’s classification of “books which are books,” we shall 
not dwell upon the samples before us further than to state 
their object, and how far it appears to have been attained, 
For the first, then, we may say that the “household pets” 
of which it treats, are mostly birds, which are divided into 
those which live in cages, beginning with the canary and end- 
ing with the crow, and into those which talk, as the macaw, 
the parrot, the pariakeet, the cockatoo, etc. Thenjcomes a list 
of pigeons and domestic fowl, the series of pets closing with a 
number of rather dubious ones, among which we find the mouse, 
the guinea pig, the!raccoon, and the opossum, whose room, so 
far as we are concerned personally, we should much prefer to 
their company. The “form and pressure” of this Happy Family 
are given in over one hundred well executed wood engravings 
which are not so well printed as they should be, while the 
reader is instructed how to breed, train, and manage them, 
in sickness as well as health. The second volume, which is 
devoted to the sports of boys, or, as the sub-title has it, the 
“ graceful recreations of youth,” is a complete manual of in 
and out-door plays and Jabours, as angling, boating, driving, 
fencing, broadsword exercise, gymnastics, horsemanship, 
rowing, sailing, skating, aud swimming—whatever, in fact, is 
likely to make a young gentleman the Admirable Creighton 
of his time. Whether the majority of American boys are fit 
to be the followers of this new gospel of the muscle may be 
questioned : that it would benefit many there is no doubt, 
but unfortunately these are just the ones that can not, or will 
not, practice it, while those who do practise it largely are 
those who are likely to be injured by it, in a variety of ways. 
We are in favour of cultivating the body, which is altogether 
too much neglected in this country, but there is such a thing 
as cullivating it too much, as Dr. Winship does, fur instance, 
the height and depth of whose ambition is apparently to be 
able to lift more than any other living man. We see the ad- 
vantage of teaching a lad to swim, to sail, to row, to ride, and 
to drive, but we fail to see the advantage of teaching him to 
exercise himself on the horizontal bar, the Indian club, and 
the trapeze. If he is to be a Hanlon brother, or a Buislay 
Father, or something of the sort, it is all right; but if he is to 
be a gentleman whose life will be passed in the ordinary way, 
such specialties of gymnastics appear to us decidedly super- 
fiuous and unnecessary. This, however, is merely a matter 
of opinion, with which the reader may agree, or not, as he 
pleases. Of many of the sports which are described at length 
in the volume, no one can be warmer admirers than ourselves, 
appreciating, as we co, their value and usefulness to -tie 
body and the mind. It is illustrated by upwards of two hun- 
dred woodcuts of all sorts of boys, in all sorts of pos. 
tures, who appear to be enjoying themselves immensely, 
The American Card Players, like most treatises of the 
kind, is made up of rules and directions for play- 
ing the games in vogue, which in this instance, are whist, 
euchre, cribage, bézique, all-fours, cassino, and poker, of 
which there are twenty-seven different varieties, including 
such classical names as Lep, Slam, Jambone, Jamb , and 
Whiskey Poker, which last is not necessarily bubulous in 
spite of its dissipated name. Some light is attempted to be 
shed on the origin of these games, as in the following account 
of euchre, which we do not remember to have met with be- 
fore. “From the fact that the Baver,a peasant, is pronounced 
similarly to the names of the tw> leading cards in the game, 
some have supposed it to be of German invention. Y¥et the 
game is unknown in Germany, except in those parts where it 





sumed that it hada nautical origin, and was invented by some 
old salt—the names given to the commanding cards having 
reference to the forward anchors of the ship. As it has been 
traced to the counties of Lancaster, Berks, and Lehigh, in 
Pennsylvania, where it first mede its appearance almost forty 


rich German farmer’s daughter, of these American-Teutonic 


there she had stayed at the house of some relative, whose 
girls spent their summers among the Lebigh hills; and she 
carried home a confused memory of Ecarté. On her dim 
account, some one of her ingenious rural beaux had created 





medicine, thereby spoiling one of the greatest dramatists of 


has been introduced by wandering Americans. Others as- 


years since, it is not difficult to conjecture how it arose. Some 


regions, had been visiting Philadelphia in the winter. While 


to Euchre. By additions and alterations it grew to be what it 
is. Copjectural as they may appear, a number of corrobora- 
tive facts seem to indicate that it is the truth.” 
for what it is worth, believing it to be much better than 
the arguments by which Judge Holmes endeavours to prove 
that Bacon was Shakspeare, though confessing ourselves to 
be still in doubt, like the Lord Chancellor Eldon in the 


We give this 


song. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sunnybank. A Novel. By Marion Harland... .. Sheldon and Co. 
Curtain Lectures. By Douglas Jerrold. Illustrated by 
Charles Keene.—Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis 
par a ch Appleton and Co, The Crescent Monthly. De- 
mber, : 











Hine Arts 


THE ARTISTS’ FUND EXHIBITION. 


By a typographical error in last week’s Albion, we were 
made to speak of the present exhibition of the Artists’ Fund 
Society as the second, instead of the seventh, given by that 
association, which was inaugurated in 1859, and has exhibited, 
annually, ever since. The objects of the institution are the 
accumulation of a fund for the aid of the members of the So- 
ciety in disablement, in sickness and distress, and the assist- 
ance of the widows, children, and families of deceased mem- 
bers. In addition to this there is a general Benevolent Fund, 
formed by voluntary contributions, which is to be applied by 
the Board of Control to tbe relief of artists who are not mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The pictures on view in this year’s exhibition are some 460 
in number, including more than 90 water-colour drawings 
and sketches. Walking through the galleries at random, we 
pause before a Jarge picture by Kaufmann, a German artist of 
this city, where his works have hitherto been but little known. 
“Columbus before the Council of Sulamanca,” No. 827, is 
the subject treated by the artist, who displays much of the 
mastery over texture and accessories common to the German 
school of painting, and a good deal, also, of the conventionality” 
characteristic of that school. At the opposite end of this 
room hangs Thonias Noble’s large picture, the “ American 
Slave Mart,” No. 362. With the exception of the negro fi- 
gures, many of which are good types of African character, wo 
hardly think that Mr. Noble’s painting is a truthful present- 
ment of a past phase of Southern life. Idealization seems to 
take, the place of reality, both the architecture and 
dramatis persone appearing to belong to other than American 
climes, Apart from this, the picture is not devoid ot pro- 
mise, and we doubt not that if the artist would confine him- 
self for a while to less ambitious efforts he might achieve suc- 
cess. A subject rather the reverse of agreeable is the nude 
and colossal “ Hercules” of Professor Morse, No. 348. It is 
a picture after the Courbet manner,—an exaggerated study 
of muscular anatomy, without a spark of Olympus about it 
to redeem the dross. “The Old Wzeck,” No.349, by Mr. De 
Haas, is a dashing sea-piece with well-rendered luminous ef- 
fects. A large oval of “ Niagara Falls, American Side,” No. 
353, by Mr. 8. F. Kensett, gives less au idea of the immensity 
of the great cataract, than of the form and colour of its two 
principal elements—rock and water,—both of which are re- 
presented here with great fidelity to nature. There is 
a great deal of character in No. 354, a portrait by Mr. Leutzé 
of a well-known member of the Centcry Club. In the paint- 
ing of heads, Mr. Leutzé has few equals on this side of the 
Atlantic. A landscape by Thomas Cole, No. 328, possesses 
but little of the power for which that great landscape painter 
was certainly distinguished. It is not destitute of the mystic 
sentiment which prevails in the works of that artist, but, so 
far as manipulation is concerned, it is butan indifferent speci- 
men of his style. A “View on Lake Sanford, Adirondacs,” 
No. 363, by H. A. Furguson, is a picture giving promise of 
better efforts from the same pencil. The mountains are re- 
markably well drawn, and the tone of the picture, generally, 
is quist, and pleasing to the eye. There are two portraits 
here by Mr. E. H. May, an American artist long resident in 
Paris, where he studied with Couture. One of these, No. 326 
is a portrait of Gasparin ; the other, No. 329, ane of Labou- 
laye, and they both give the impression of being striking and 
characteristic likenesses. We do not think that Merle, a paint- 
er of much repute in France, is at his best in his “ Napoleon 
before the City of Grenoble,” No. 357. The great Emperor, 
conventional in every poze of his limbs and fold of his dress, 
stands upon a balcony, and listens to an address from an 
oucrier below, who is elevated upon a door borne on 
the shoulders of his comrades. There is good paint- 
ing in the architectural portion of this picture, and 
in some cases, individual character seems to have been 
happily caught. No. 347, “ Landing of the Huguenots in 
Florida,” by Mr. Edwin White, is, like the picture by Noble 
already referred to, an effort of more ambition than success. 
We have seen many small genre subjects by the same artist, in 
which much mure excellence was displayed; and yet there 
are certain elements of ability in this picture that suggest no 
small share of power in conceptién and design. In No. 396, 
a small piciure of “September,” Mr. Jervis McKntee has well 
rendered one of those tender, melancholy, phases of nature 
on which he loves to dwell. There is much truth and animal 
spirit in Mr. W. H. Beard’s “ Foraging,” No, 155. It repre- 
sents a fox watching some distant poultry with intent to kill. 
Another pictureyby the same artist, No. 26, in a gray glimpse 
of the wondertal heaves and hollows of the Rocky Mountains, 
with some of the big-horned wild sheep thst inhabit those re- 
gions. No. 196, “ Dana’s Beach, Cape Ann,” by 8. R. Gif- 








the rudjments of the present game, with the name corrupted 


ford, ig gn excellent example of a manner in which Mr. Gifforg 








































































































































































































































THE ALBION 








does not often work. It is a quiet realisation of shore, and 
cliff, and sea—the latter a little too prononcé where the blue 
is intensified, perhaps—and the picture is one to which the 
visitor is likely to return more than once or twice. In No. 
848, a fine picture of the Hudson River by Mr. J. F. Kensett, 
looking, apparently, from some point upon the range of 
Washington Heights, connoisseurs will observe the careful 
drawing and painting of the trees, as well as the rocks and 
herbage in the foreground. : 

The limits of our space prevents us from further noticing 
this exhibition at present, but we shall return to it, proba- 
bly, in our next number. 


A NEW PICTURE GALLERY. 


Messrs. Leeds and Miner have opened a new gallery for the 
exhibition and sale of pictures at No. 817 Broadway, where 
two spacious and well-lighted rooms are now ready for artists 
who have pictures to exhibit. When the galleries were 
opened to the public, on Monday last, the walls were entirely 
occupied by a collection of pictures, chiefly by foreiga artisis, 
and, among these, it must be said that there was no small 
amount of the trash with which the picture sales-rooms of New 
York are annually deluged. Nevertheless all was not desola 
tion and dreariness, for pictures of genuine merit redeemed 
the character of the collection bere and there. Among these 
we noticed one by Von Thoren, “ Hungarian Shepherds,” a 
picture of wild character painted with much force. Toe 
shepherds are apparently on the look-out for wolves, and ex- 
pectant of getting a shot at some such marauders, and, with 
their wolfish-looking sheep-dogs, and long-horned sheep and 
goats, they present a very peculiar and picturesque group. 
Centurier’s pictures here are on a larger scale than we have 
been accustomed to look for from that artist. In his group of 
“ Ducks, Young and Old,” the subjects are of the natural size, 
and painted with great skill as to texture and individuality. 
Another picture by the same artist, of a hawk descending upon 
a flock of poultry, is full of spirit and fine colour. There 
were several pictures of merit by Sell, and others, in the col- 
jection, which was sold by auction on the evenings of Thurs- 
day and Friday. For a day or two past there bave been on 
view here a number of pictures painted by Mr. W. Homer 
and Mr. E. Benson, and these are to be disposed of by auction, 
in the galleries, this evening. Both of these young artists 
will shortly proceed to Europe. 

ee ee ern 
GUSTAVE DORE AND HIS WORKS. 


In the higher qualities of genius M. Gustave Doré stands un- 
equalled among book illustrators present and past. He is not 
at all points supreme master of the grotesque. On the comic 
side there have been men whom he scarcely equals. He is not 
up to the mark of Callot, aud there are directions in which he 
must rank second to our own George Cruikshank. Some of his 
best sketches of the h s of life—* Camacho’s Wedding” for 
example, among the illustrations of ‘“ Don Quixote”—strongly 
reminds us of Rowlandson. But M. Doré, pencil in hand, is a 
poet. His perception of the ridiculous is that which every true 
poet must needs have ; without which, perhaps, no man can at- 
tain to a keen sense of the sublime. Through the grotesque 
comic mask shine eyes alight with a deep earnestuess. His 
grotesque points oftener to the grandeur of life than to its base- 
ners. And in his boldest fantasies we feel that bis kinship is 
rather with a Blake than with a Fuseli. 

Before we say more of his works let us note of him that, much 
as he has already done, M. Doré will not be thirty-four years old 
until next January. He was torn at Strasburg, the son of an 
engineer. He spent his childhood among the scenery of the 
Vosges, and as a child of eight years had true skill with the pen- 
cil, which he exercised in imitating Grandville’s sketches of hu- 
man life expressed through the lower animals. Grandville him- 
self urged on the boy’s parents that a bent of genius so strong 
and real as that which young Doré was showing ought not to be 
thwarted. When the elder Doré was appointed chief engraver 
in the de ent of the Ain, the young artist was sent to the 
college of Bourg, where he is said to have filled all his copybooks 
with copious illustrations, scenes from ancient history and epi- 
sodes in the Algerian campaigns. 

In September, 1847, Gustave Doré, aged nearly fifteen, went 
with his parents to Paris. They went to Paris for three weeks, 
but the boy said, ‘“‘ Here I remain.” He took some of his sketches 
and caricatures to Philippon’s print-chop in the Place de la 
Bourse. Therewith he made such an impression on the dealer 
that Philippon called on Doré’s father, aud completed bis con- 
version to the opinion that bis con had a genius by which be 
could eara his bread more surely than in any ot the more custo- 
mary ways. Philippon, who soon afterwards started the Journal 

r Rire, undertook to buy as many sketches as the boy was 
able to supply. So Gustave Doré was lett in Paris, before he 
was fifteen years old, beginning business as an artist, and work- 





this was nobly spent on illustrations of the Bible itself, now in 
course of reproduction, as the most magnificent of English illus- 
trated Bibles. We leave out ot t all demic shrugs at 
the audacities of Doré’s genius, all depreciatory suggestions that 
he is not a great painter, but a draughtsman in whom genius 
overrides much evident want of knowledge, or that there is a 
strony family likeness amongst them all. The stamp of bis in- 
dividual genius is upon every one. Good and less good, all are 
distinctly his, and the effect of their wide diffusion and extended 
popularity in England will be to strengthen the sense, too weak 
in thia country, of the difference between true genius and smooth 
conventional dexterity. France is full of effective cleverness 
with pencil and with pep. This French instinct for effect, Doré 
no doubt bas ; but with him all faculties of mind, the very soul 
itself, are felt to be as much concerned in his work as the hand 
and eye. His popularity in Eogland may be greater than else- 
where, for of the essence of the English character is the profound 
earnestness that underlies a wholesome sense of the ridiculous, 
It is not in Gustave Doré to be merely frivolous. 

Take, for example, one of the most extravagantly whimsical 
and playful of his lesser works, his illustrations to the study of 
that new military Munchausen, Captain Castagnette. They 
have been published, with a translation of the story to which 
they belong, as a cheap illustrated book that we commend to all 
who are in search of Christmas gift-books for the young. The 
book is—for new France—with all its jesting, a stern satire upon 
military justice. Captain Castagnette, in the wars of Napoleon, 
lost limb after limb, and had them replaced by artificial substi- 
tutes. A bombshell lodged in the small of bis back was left there 
because its extraction would be dangerous, and so at last, when 
he went to sleep before the fire and got his wooden leg uncon- 
sciously among the embers, his artificial limbs began to burn 
without awaking him until the fire came to the bombshell, which 
exploded, and allowed him no time to collect himself. In the 
series of whimsival pictures which illustrate such a tory are two 
or three, showing the captain’s experiences during the retreat 
from Moscow, which have a terrible earnestness. A skeleton 
face grins by the roadside from out of the frippery of the hus- 
sar’s cap and coat,.while, escorted by wolves and pursued by 
crows that even settle on their bayonets, the captain on his 
wooden legs aud two or three comrades with their faces wrapped 
in their cloaks as protection from the frost and from the crows 
who will not wait till they are dead, plod wearily through the 
snow. One bas sunk upon his knees, and the crows are already 
plucking at his covered face. The next picture realizes the 
glory of a heap of dead and dying on the battle-field. In the 
next, over dead and dyiug, an eagle—it may be the eagle of 
Franve—claws a tattered standard, and is battling against other 
birds of prey. No wonder that a genius at heart so earnest, 
with so rare a sense of the sublime, has drawn themes from the 
Scripture story, and from Dante and from Milton, and has fas- 
tened eagerly upon the humour of a Rabelais and a Cervantes. 
Doré’s *“‘ Milton” is to be one of the gift-books of the coming 
Christmas season, and he has also illustrated for us a forthcomiog 
edition of Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King.” 

So much of Doré generally. We shall return to him for more 
particular discussion of those of his works which have been, or 
are being, published in England, and begiu with the English edi- 
tion of his “ Danté” and the English “ Don Quixote, which has 
been appearing in monthly parts with Doré’s illustrations, and 
was lately issued complete in a massive volume. Most pictures in 
books are mere dead weight upon the reader’s fancy, and the 
farther they are removed from the text they spoil, the better for 
us, But it is not so with Doré. It is much to say, but it is true, 
that Doré, in bis own way, is not a man of less genius than 
Cervantes. 





taiaraiitieiaiani 
PARISIAN STYLES FOR LADIES’ DRESS. 


Walking dresses are invariably made with a plain aud close- 
fitting bodice, and with a waistband and long sash-ends; the 
band is fastened eitber at the side or back. To impart smart- 
ness to the toilette when the dress is short and worn over a 
coloured petticoat, the sleeves and the front of the bodice are 
made to match the petticoat in colour. For example, a fashion- 
able black silk walking dress would be made as follows: the 
petticoat is violet silk, with a Russian or Marie Antoinette pleat- 
ing round the edge ; the black silk skirt takes the form of a 
tunic, and opeus at the sides to show the violet petticoat under- 
neath, aud the sides are again slashed together with small black 
satin bars, which are studded with jet beads ; a rouleau of black 
satin ornaments the skirt, and the black silk bodice in front bas 
a simulated violet waistcoat, trimmed with bars of black satin ; 
the epaulettes,are black with gimp tassels, and’ the sleeves are 
violet ; a black waistband, studded with jet, completes the c os- 
tume. For walking out, either a paletét sac of black faille, or a 
violet velvet cloth paletot is worn. 

Dresses inteaded for cer i fons dre still made with 
a train, but the petticoat is simulated on the skirt. I have seen 
one of this py oye intended for the Russian marriage about 
to take place in the Imperial family. The petticoat is pale blue 
silk, bordered with loops of white satin ribbon ; the skirt is rich 
white poult de soie, cut out in large wide scollops round the edge, 
and trimmed with loops of blue satin ribbon ; a close-fitting biue 
silk paletot bordered with loops of white satin ribbon, and cut 
out in a point both at the back and frent, to show the white eilk 
bodice underneath ; long white satin reins are added at the ex- 
tremity of the pcipt at the back. A white silk low bodice ac- 
companies this dress. It has a white tulle berthe, crossed with 
blue satin rouleauz, also a wide blue satin sash ; loops of blue 
ribbon take the place of epaulettes on the shoulders. Dresses 








ing with such industry that be produced fmore than a th d 
sketches in the next three years. He was left in Paris, however, 
on the condition that he should attend at the Lycée to complete 
his education, This he did. and he assented afterwards to the 

mt representations of |'hilippon and other friends, that he 
should not be content with living by his pencil, bht pass 
as an art student through accurate training in use of the pa- 


lette and brush. 

With the palette and brush Doré worked as indefatigably as 
with the pencil. In the Exhibitions of 1852 und 1853, when he 
was Mineteen and twenty years old, his works obtained a good 
deal of attention. But be was not in his trae element, although 
art studies had elevated his ambition, while they trained and im- 
proved his taste. He would rely again upon his pencil, but uot 
merely as @ caricaturist. And then he began his new career 
with a cheap illustrated Rabelais. After this he supported Phi- 
lippoa in the “ Musé2 Franco Anglaise,” aud followed with bis 

neil from month to month the. story of the Crimtan War. 
Bis fastened instinctively on the material most worthy of 

With a series of engravings, full of the boldness of true 
genius in their weird grandeur, he illustrated the legend of the 
Wandering Jew with s grotesque suggestions of the little- 
ness through which we reach to the sublime. 

In 1862 appesred M. Doré's magnificent illustrations to Dante’s 
“ Jnferno,” as illustrations to a folio edition of Carey’s Transla- 
tions of that part of the Divine comedy. Illustrations to Cha- 
a ” followed in 1863, the attraction being 


the 
scope it offered for pictures of man and nature in their savage 
state. This work was followed by the illustrations to “ Don 


Quixote.’ The cultivated and matured by work 
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or ted with trimmings checked like a chese-board are very 
popular. The checks, which consist of alternate satin and velvet 

uares, and are on a large scale ; they are sewn above the hem 
of the skirt. and as borders to the short loose paletot which ac- 
companies the dress. The satin of the check is invariably the 
same colour as the dreas, the velvet is either of a darker shade 
or black. Sometimes this checked trimming is used as a band 
for the front breadth of the skirt, and not as an ornament above 
the hem. 

For indoor morning dresses, cashmere is decidedly the favour- 
ite material this winter. It is manu’ and made upin a 
fantastic style, like many other fabrics. Let my readers ima- 
gine, for example, a dress, the upper part of which is either blue, 
violet, or biack cashmere, and the lower half is covered with 
patterns similar to those on an Indian cashmere shawl, exceed- 
ingly varied both in form and colour. The cashmere which is 
covered with a pattern, reaches three quarters up the skirt, and 
describes a curve which simulates a round basque. The effect is 
precisely as though there was a self-col d barquine over a 
cashmere skirt which has a shaw! pattern over it. Ifa dressy 
morwing robe is required, either white or blue cashmere is used 
for the upper part of the dress. A small square pelerine, trimmed 
with cross-cut folds of cashmere, is added to the plain bodice, 
and the sleeves are ornameated to correspond. These toilettes 
are only worn indoors or for driving ; large talmas and flowing 
ianmmocemesnsents smprreipie he worn with these Oriental- 
looking costumes, if retained for the morning’s drive. I must 
not fe that the cashmere which is covered with a shaw! pat- 
tern is en in opie piece with the self-coloured cashmere, and 








not added to it. , 





For demi-toiletie morning wear, paletots made either of blue o 
violet velvet cloth are general. They are cut out round th 
edge either in square or round scallops, and are piped with black 
satin. Large pockets aud small straight collars are added to aj) 
jackets. Other paletots are made of fine black cloth, and ar 
embroidered in jet. They are likewise cut out in scollops, ang 
the embroidery, which represents a spray of flowers, or a bu: 

of grapes or palm leaves, appeare as though it grew out of the 
eBbllops. These paletots are fastened with large fancy buttons 
The small velvet jackets worn by young ladies are likewise ey; 
at the edge in either square or round scollops, and no other op. 
nament, save a very brilliant jet fringe, is added. P, 
which are made to match the dress, are trimmed with cros-cyt 
bands of velvet, studded, or rather cloutés (nailed), as the French 
say, with jet. They are never wadded, bat are lined with thick 
flannel, which has satin over it: but even this is got quilted, The 
most elegant style consists of peplums to match dressy toilet 
and white satin is used for lining. The large Venetian sleeya_ 
very pointed, and exceedingly wide—is worn with the peplum. 
while underneath a narrow coat sleeve fitting the wrist closely jg 
to be seen. ELIANE DE Marsy, 

——____ ¢@_—____— 

Tux Russo-AmericaN TeLeGRaPa.—The Russian papers pub. 
lish a detailed account of the proceedings of the Russian engi. 
neer-in-chief. The party started from Petropaulovsk on the gth 
of August of last year, and succeeded after many difficulties jp 
tracing the exact course of the future telegraph. At last, says 
a letter in the Poste du Nord, “ the surveys have been completeq 
from Anadyrsk to the Amour, a distance of 6,000 versts, and the 
direction of the-line has been determined. This immense task 
has been executed by the chief of the expedition and three engi. 
neers, in the course of a dreadful winter, during which they have 
had to contend against incredible difficulties, traversing day by 
day vast deserts, eometimes mounted on reindeer, sometimes 
drawn by dogs, but more frequently travelliug on foot with the 
aid of suow shoes, and always accompanied by fierce hurricanes 
and dreadfal frosts. As soon as the Sea of Obkhotsk shall be 


to arrive et Guigiga from America with the necessary materials 
for commencing the works immediately. These ships will also 
bring a number of Yakcute labourers. who are already hired for 
the works, which will be actively pushed on from the Amour to 
Bebring’s Straits. Already between Obkhotsk and Anadyrsk 
the works have been commenced with the assistance of the io. 
habitants of the country, who are engaged in constructing houses 
and trimming trees to serve as telegraph poles. Considering the 
persevering and indefatigable activity of the chiefs of the expe. 
dition, there # reason to expect that within three years from the 
present time the works will be finished, and this difficult but 
— undertaking will be entirely and successfully completed.” 
—Times. 


“A PRUDE.”— 
Oa a bright and sweet spring morning 
_Tripped the shepherdess and sang, 
Young and fair, and sorrow-scorning, 
That it through the fields loud rang, 
So la, la! La, ralla! 


Thyrsis offered, kiss him would she, 
Two, three lambkins on the spot. 
Bashfully a moment stood she; 
Song and laugb, still ceased she not: 
So la, la! La, ralla! 


And another proffered ribbons, 
And his heart a third assayed ; 
Jested she at heart and ribbons, . 
As she with the lambkins played. 
So la, la! La, ralla! 





Tue Lonpon UNDERGROUND Rartway.—The total cost ot 
the line was $14,000,000, or about three and a-half millions of 
dollars per mile, including the providing of engines, cars, &o, 
So far from being an unpopular route of travel, the Underground 
Railway in London is a general favourite. In the first six 
months of 1863 the ber of p gers carried on it was 
4,823,437 ; in 1864, for the same period it was 5,207,385 ; in 1865 
it was 7,462,823; and for the first half of the present year it 
rose to 10,303,395. The revenue has correspondingly increased ; 
for the first six months of 1853 it was £53,058 ; for the six 
months ending with June last it amounted to £102,947. If the 
trains should run twice as frequently during the day they would 
not be two numerous to accommodate passengers, The dividend 
in 1865 amounted to seven per cent. 








Tue Famine IN Inpia.—A correspondent of the Spectator 
writes thus: “Up tothe 10th June, the whole country con- 
tinued to suffer from an absolute want of water for drinking 
purposes. Animals were dying jn hundreds. That evening 
and night the rain set in....ln four days the thermometer 
feli from 88 deg. and 90 deg. to 76 deg. and 74 deg... .This 
state lasted until the 21st of June, when suddenly, in the 
space of 24 hours, the price of paddy rose to 160rs. per mil 
seers, from 80rs., the price it was when the rains set in. It 
was clear froma such a rise as this that there was no store of 
paddy in the country, and that the direst famine was close 
upon us. For even 80rs. was not an ordinary, but a high 
scarcity price, at which many of the labouring class must fore- 
go their meal of rice, and take to a meal of leaves and roots. 
As the coast was closed to ships, by the monsoon, and the in- 
land road barred to carts by the rains, relief from apy quarter 
was hopeless for at least three months, until the earliest crop 
of paddy, the 90 days’ crop, already retarded a month by the 
late drought, should be ripeand fit to cut. During those three 
months it wes clear that, if the people around me were to be 
kept alive, it must be by my opening my pad.Jy stores, and dol- 
ing out their contents among them, spreading those contents 
over all the interposing time, until the n*should bring 
the relief of the first crop. This I preceeded to do on that 
day, the 2ist June, and continued the 8d September. I 
sold daily a certain quantity of paddy to every applicant who 
brought a quarter of a rupee or half a rupee ; to no one more. 
The immediate effect of this step was that the price of paddy 
fell at the local grain marts from 160re., first to 145re., then 
to 138rs. and 125rs.,and never rose higher. When the 90 
days’ crop came in, the price fell to 110rs. and 115rs., the 
sent price. Then I ceased selling, and left the bazaar prices 
to the undisturbed influence of demand and supply. * * * 
When, a century ago, Tippoo, at the head of a army, ir- 
vaded Malabar in profound peace, cut down and burnt the 
grain crops and fruit treee, put to death the male inhabitants 


be captured, and forcibly deported to Seringapatam 80,000 
more of both sexes and all ages, the native staff of life, paddy, 
reached the unheard-of price of 100rs. per mil seers. The next 
tim that was last year, 1865. In June 
this year, 1866, it sold for 160rs.! O e that I have bought 
the same ti Commonly, and for years to- 

I have t it at 20rs., 25rs., and 80rs., the price at 
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tgened from, Bagiané in 1656, I found the rice had ri 
——— is 1 ' risen to = ee | 
blue o ios ont Touieinn-tete rome ee per mil seers, being the Chess. ‘ tionality under heaven. We h ms 
ind th ince the at wi the Madras Governmeny ConpucTED BY C crosses in different deg: e have counted up at least thirty-five 
h bls ever since the year 1800, has been receiving its land-tax.” F aprarm G. H. MACKESSIE. unions of the et ag a ‘i — rom heterogeneous 
d to PROBLEM, No. 931.— in that part of th j olian, Indian, Malay, and Negro, 
toa “ a ame as _Orrost osED TO PARLIAMENTARY Go- , No, 931.—By Herr Kling. of this Soomhathnn airin set will be the effect on posterity 
PS, and difficulties, and the Liberals will webeliove, ia the ‘ond be ari - “ome: ee religious, and political coe fe aoe teat 
a bunch ° Benge . ,in the ven umstances 
Of the if wo-thirds °F woth Tons tea threo’ a ne Pee determine the prota ape beat sy ctted qeetetion 
buttons, ie made to agree, to pass eee A, on ourths of the States can peoples ancient and modern have eee e thought and life of 
+0! cut that Congress shall have the coe a pames orn ayy ~ resultant of the manifold and deugul india > ~ ghia 
— der that -there shall be a new Presidenti aie Gardens, ormation of distinctive national ch rh ong ey CB sg 
ential election for the re- North i characteristics on the British 
eplume, mainder of any term. This would not b adhe American coast of the Pacific? D: ve 
y . : the 
rO88-Cut ent, but would compel him t = e a removal of the Presi largely of inferior races forbode the tai yous presence so , 
French “moe to the m to submit his claim to continue in tion’s blood, or will the vitali ainting of the young na- 
people, who, if the ree with hi ill si , or will the vitality of- the governi i 
h thick nt. It would therefc = him, will simply re- over the contamination with which governing. seen Seamy 
od. The onl toon cos remove the objection that the Pre- it? This inquiry is being h more primitive types threaten 
he nation, and not C in th i g hotly pursued by ethnological theori 
dilettes, That amendment, moreo me tone liye liye Sot n the North Pacific. There are 45,000 C ase 
leeve— calty os -en ‘his oe sides meeting the existing diffi- and their numbers are 4 ‘ J inese on these shores. 
rther advantage, that it would defini hei > ever increasing with the im { 
peplum, tively replace the cmon ing Sat 3 wee eee their prospects. It is db POOVeMENS Of 
é he Representative Bod race h argued by many that to the Caucasi 
ovely ig whenever the latter is sae Pa > Ses ° y ace has been assigned intellect ucasian. 
; gly in accord with the al i- th itellectual and moral suprem 
ARSY, . general senti e rest of mankind : th 4 sup acy Over 
ment of the nation, and so abolish the greatest evil inh . " D ; that in proportion as inf r 
: s iderable bers mix wi - inferior races in con- 
Penidential «8 opposed to Parliamentary go inherent in Bi numbers mix with the supericr race, must its d 
rs pub. ger is one Which it would on ordinar ¥ government, The be hastened ; that as under Ghengis Khan and hi ponete..eeseroresd 
~ ; y occasions be impossible Kirgbis and 8 an and his successors th 
0 engi- to use, but which would remain as the st Pp ghis and Calmucs from the north of Chi “4 
the 8th in the legal arsenal, to be drawn forth strongest popular weapon Russia in the twelfth centu na were hurled upon 
: . ly when the nati he pt ry, 80 hordes of Asiatics, att 
Ities in tantiall ! a een ation was the gold of Californi iti , attracted by 
~Ug Pee of ne, come over in overpowering ausver aod bis ahs 
: nst tyranny it new i . . eet as 
mPleted would be impossible to frame, or one which could hess va ed ae ee with war, but with the physical and moral oe 
the verted by professional politicians.—Spectator. apprehensi upposed to be attendant on their commerce. Thi 
> a wnte ‘in Califor: ether founded or not—is shared by leading 
. aes 0 ‘. “— * pe 
tn AN INDICTMENT : . State Nye tac a the civil disabilities imposed by the 
day by Low-brow’d Woman, that stole my Love! are justified by them 4 pooch = eee 
netimes Fairer than I—less true; va amalgamation with the negro that is It ls the came dread of 
vith the You fooled him first with your wily to White to play and mate in 3 moves. against him. It i gro that is the root of the prejudice 
‘And your eyes’ decei y tongue } a ¥ is maintained that by intermarryi . 
Ticanes y yes’ deceitiul blue. escendants of Europeans w trying with the 
hall be . ‘ SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 930, while by nantlaniee mensandl aie our own Caucasian type, 
<pected es xy in his, till you made him swear White. Black. referred to we create debased hybrids ; th the oo 
aterials lis first love was all a dream ; 1 Biok Bs 1 Any move nature is self-preservatiou, and that such ee 
ill also While you let him toy with your yellow hai 2 Ktat K R8toK Kt6 2 Any mo as have been adopted ’ that such protective enactments 
And bask i with your yellow hair, 3 B mates y move opted are essential to the well-bein 
red for nd bask in your smile’s false gleam. pm ¥.. these colonies, however, the coloured ae ae 
ae Wal day fo your ope so right ve: sian sible wth wit foreigners for niraliaion but een he 
j= YX ae pane agpentg~ eon J. N., New Yor«.—Your problems received with thanks; on the immigration of “celestials.” It ae rope bea brome | 
houses ‘ou would smile on, though he lay in his grave— they shall be examined ; | to their credit, that on the North-West C knowledged, 
ing the J could have died for him. “gum.” B Sipe employed Chinaman §s seldom to be coon, a a + oan be wy 
e expe. ; Eve.yn Forest. ois * ROOKLYN.—The annual Tournament of the N. Y. | C8 and law-keeping class does not reside in incon peed 
7 - aa M ae Srory.”—A young lawyer who has cham-|m oan Ciub will probably commence about the end of this ey that in their domestic and social habite there te 
alt but n the Temple, had a noddi i i arp for improvement, especially i 
leted.” gentleman living on the same ee te cls toe ae *,* In Game 7, in the match between Messrs, Steinitz and ane er fen ane Fm Casteneweed the lower salen; a a 
wealthy old bachelor, and had a place in the count Bird, which was published in last week’s number of , — by Chinese Companies established on th r,and im- 
which he went for a week every Easter. Hi untry, to | i, Steinitz bad the Whit mber 0 the Albion, | Francisco is their central depot, whence th e coast, San. 
—_ of the place while he was away—an old erences —_ latter being the winner e pieces, and Mr. Bird the Black, the — yg British and American tervitory. The ae 
ple who had lived with him for twenty-seven ; ’ See Si. Set Saneeiaede, wilen. Teen am ture of 
F i — ; i ; 4 ked feature of 
types of the fine old English d + geome, ont wane Chinese social life out of their o is — 
the young lawyer was salied es $08 at ae MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS. STEINITZ AND BIRD. tween a club and a denefit natn erate ‘nally a 
on his Temple staircase, and made some remark a — ‘The Austrian player has now scored five games to his o posed of persons from the same or some neighbouris, a 'y com- 
<et man eaieed him into his room, and aid he hed it. The} nent’s two, with two drawn parties. Below, our readers Pe @ given province. Membership is in no way compul g district in, 
fearful shock. He had gone down as peel A pene a| find the eighth and ninth battles of the match. will so manyjadvantages that there are not a thousand Obi butit has; 
place, had been meceived with intense cordialit: bel found wha > iafeA Game vim. the coast who are not connected with one or other of rm dma 
Eis diner cooked to perfection, and everythin y: op ome Pratk- white Black ais panies. They have large houses for the reception of im \ ral 
Hen geeny : a the cloth was camera his faith. Mr. Bird. Mr. Steinitz. Mr Bird Mr, Steinits ae eae ee epee t find temporary shelter aa —— 
er put his bottle of port on the table, and made th “| 1PtoK4 PtoK4 34 Ktt ‘ ; , - ‘ans ot cooking. But those without fund 
customary inquiries about master’s health Soned ade the | 9 KttoK B3 KttoQ B3 = = toKKt3 PtoKR4 procure food for private benevolence. Agents are unds must 
not fatigued by the journey, had enj , hoped master was} 3 BtoQKt5 K ‘ RtoQ2 PtksP the Company to find employment fi appointed by 
, joyed his cutlet, and so ttoK B3 36 B tks™ B tks B savi igi y or new-comers, whore fi 
on. The old gentleman was left alone, his hand was 4PtoQ4 PtksP 37 P tks K ngs are religiously sent home for th ret 
‘ r . - ’ ; R38 tiv Nothi e support of need 1 
neck of the bottle of port, when it sudden} dash was on the] 5 Castles Bto K 2 38 K RtoK os es. Nothing eeems more odd to needy rela~ 
i y ashed across his| 6 P toK2 KtoKt 4 of th . a European visitin 
mind, “ Here I am, lonely old man; 4 “ : RS Ett ks 39 PtoKB3 QRtoKRe ese complex establishmente—which includ ad 
hom eeun hese thelr met ssyihi ) - cares forme;| 7RtoKsq KttoQB4 40 KttoKBeq KRtoKR 2 [and 8 temple--than to find all the ude = teatze 
: ld happen to| SekttksP Kt tks Kt 41 hist ritual set up i ; apartments of a Budd- 
me. What if my old servant and his wife ba skeen dea Seeks ZEteee i ant oes tip the Reert of © Ob i 
A : been cheati 9 Q tks Kt Castles 42 QRto KS is thought di ; ristian community, As it 
, and robbing me all the time? Whatif th “oy TZli0 KttoQ@ BS KioR K8 QRtoKR3 ught discreditable for the women of China to } : 
cost of of me, and they have'poisoned this bo cy want to get rid |41 Bto KS Kt Ks 43 QRtoKBS BtoQ3 own country, it may readily be imagined to wh a to leave their 
ions of took bold of him so strongly that } ttle of wine?” The idea | jo . oK3 44 Q RtoKB7 ‘QRto K RQ | belong who have found thei gined to what class the few 
that he could not touch hi QtoK4  PtoKB4 45 k tks R k tke R to eir way to America. Bonds 
rs, &e, When the man came in . y' : - is port. | 13 PtkeP en Btks P 3 ° the Government of China, for th are given 
gain he said he did not feel well ad 5 46 RtoK8(b) RtoK 2 evi ; : , for the return, dead or ali : 
zround would have a cpp of tea; no, he would eel well,|14BtoQ3 PtoKKt3} |47RtksR see ery native that emigrates from the ‘ Flowery Land ;” ated 
rst six and go to bed. In the nal Ret y have a glass of water | 15 QRtogsd (a) PtoQB3- manters 3B bog es obligation is sacredly kept. After death we, and ;” and this 
it was answered. He got up, found iswer de the bel, and soos Pre anh 49 KttoQeq KtwoKBS |cnatn soil till considerably wasted by de eo corpre is left in 
n 1865 was empty, his two faithful is way down stairs; the house | 17 B to K2 B to K 2 50K toB2 BtoQ5 exhumed, and the flesh se 4. OW composition ; it is then 
. , old servants had vanished 18 QtoQ Kt3 KttoQB4 5 3 » ET, skel parated. When » large numbe 
ear it when he came to look further he f ranished. And|i9 Sto Q4ch K 1KtoK2  Pto 9 Kt3 eletons have accumulated, each of them i r of 
based ; ought to have at be found that bis cellar, which | 99 ty to Ks oq 52 PtoQ BS’ Btok BS - | labelled with the name and address of Ss, we believesduly 
he six of wine om 4 he gee two or three thousand pounds worth | 21 [ol 3 B poe B 53 K to B2 PtoQk4 to China, where it is claimed ont ned = deceased, and shipped 
pty, and the bottl * QtoQ Kt3 54 K ntly buried.— 
If the night A y> J e they had brought him last | 22 Q tks Q QR Ptk tioK3 PtoQs Review. y buried.— Westminster 
ee ght was poisoned.— Cornhill Magazine. 3 PtoQRS Bto re » Be iy . ch z I~ This See at Lvden heed Wad 
24 5 I 2 xs.—There is a dangerous 4 
vidend Very OLp Masonry.—Professor Unger, the celebrated 25 is 9%, 4 : jag te 4 a 5 toK3 K tks Kt tent at Lyons. The silk manufacturers of thst pom ene disco. 
Vienuese we ered Cenegene has recently published | 26 KtoKt2 RtoK B2 59 K to K2 : rok s ; phe ertube o very much to figured silks, ee a 
ctator fe a the her . os the ancient Egyptians, especially of 34 Q3 QRtoK Beq |60 KtoQeq KtoQ4 and: as fashion. Consequently, Lyons is almost starvi . 
; to K2: t usual in such cases, : in, 
hes Oe ag ee pe is Cortney wet 
the professor, he disc d th 30PtoKR3 KtoKR3_ |63 Ptke P ition of the tax on looms in the to ich i @ abo- 
ening Nile, out pom tow i caked overed that the mud of the/31 KRtoQ2 BtoK K tks P wn, which is to be 3 
made : oKBS5 64 K tke P secondly, a tax on looms out of th sch i granted ; 
x animal and vegetable matter, hormones © rx da = Ae tas Sh = to Kt 2 65 PtoQR4 Pte thirdly, the establishment of pot ~ oor a at Ppa 3 and 
in the ha’ ured substances ; whence we may conclude that Egypt must toQB2 66 K tks P Pto Kt5ch ‘| Plan, which is to be compromised, relief being - =~ peat 
ven ve enjoyed a high degree of civilization upwards of 5,000 sues avd Black resigns. other way. The Lyonnese fight when weil roused “ 0 some 
mthy ago. Professor Unger has been enabled, by the aid py gare S roe K BE looks far better. - their garrison in 1831, and they are closel : orsm ae 
ore of eke int ae in ~~ wsiohe a vast number of plants | the na gnaes 44 ALS poy yee drawing position ; Rates wore E is quite {certain that Napoleon ie 
w in t Th nets ’ . itz ap. oO t . . e is sai 
~~ discernible in the body of tho voices bed Fan sg janaae a winning by a series of beautifully correct eatin gp — a this, among other purposes, => teks capone oe 
maoner of making the latter, s: : mney the army. Ft aM ion of 
dong and in the Book of Be odne.—-Gal iy al we find in Herodotus whe pa GAME IX. deni! A New Materia ror Parer.—We noticed, not } 
$ Black. bat the Secretary of the Interior i ; ?» not long since 
he in- A Mr. Steinitz, Mr. Bird. Mr. t ry of the Interior bad reeeived q 
= fim: comes Uszamn—Arecrme ciel] \Eeet Flees | COMMS GEE BA Ii Seay wen ee 
t crop the purpose of fishin ompany, is about to be started for] 2 PtoQ4, , F to Qs 8 KBtoQ3 3) |" oon great abundance upon all tid . 
. g on the Irish coast, and carryi 3 Q Kt to B3 Q to K Kt 5 (5) | ‘The paper is said to be ve bi le water flate, 
yy the fidevabhe variety of obj - »@ Trying out a con- to P tks P 9PtoKRKS QtksK very white and clear, and will 
yjects—viz,, the d ; 4QK ‘ sKtP edly prove a good " i undoubt- 
bre Germs vals ana wsamasiceioor i oiage ond] SRLS? Ra ePS PEGERS Gases |Suztes iiredmued antler waders 
d dol- mon. a ee toerrery oe, lhe opsied, Sed the oultuns of the sal-| © BttkeKteh Q the Kt |12 BioQkisch Resigns QP |twenty per cent. lees than any other kind of paper mow in wee 
canes the memorandum of the assoviation we find that the (a) Q to K Kt 3 is h gn aud this circumstance alone renders the di paper new ie tee, 
brio _ sopndenomn the building and freighting of ships and me (b) Ubvionsly leetag the er jece of th portance to the interests of the countr mah f axeet ien- 
iy that the ereotion of fishi of fishing, carrying, coasting, and trading ; would have prevented our recor ing the que bet for the Seuire more of this dimovery. on we hope to hear 
er. a. ing and curing Sst eentonaan as ot ho pear for — among studious players to have every match series complete. *) THE “WEBER” PIANO-FORTES b 
t who ; - ure, an —_—_— 4 4 - ay 
strate Nd erg erecting, taking on lease or otherwise of any A lively little Game in which Mr. Boden gives the odds of th a reputation in the Musical world, that most oi eorane high 
addy or otber things plant, machinery, oyster beds, salmon fisheries, | © e| unite in calling them the best Pianos of the present da aes 
then less of the ngs that may be necessary or convenient for the busi- Remove White’s K Kt. which is fully proved by their being selected in prefere by gee 
‘he 90 mation wi company ; the acquisition, by purchase or by amalga- White. Black. White Bl otbers by the Conservatory of New York. The nee to all 
be 90 wih eoy eompany,al any busieuss w auecle mae Mr. B. Poss ay bg : : lack, gant instruments, having a pure, sweet tone, full of prillianey 4 
connected with fishing, and curing fish and its adjancts, and| 1 PtoKk4 PtoK4 , mateur. |fire ; immense power, capable of filling the ey ee 
_ ca An = ing he the business of fishers and dealers H a toQB4 BtoQB4 we the KB xe oe a 7 pga ay _ being made with Bice to nae Ee 
oath raised to do all this is £50,000. It astles PtoQ3 11 PtkeKP P tke P ng in tune, they have become the favourite instru: 
7 mam be well for the company to add another 0 to its capital | 5 LM +: 3 ee 5 tka Kt P 2 E to & i P tke P the art-loving public—N. ¥. Independent, July 12, — of 
ents Ran 6 PtoQ4 K ar PE 
way REvENvES of ENGLAND.—The traffi ‘ " ttoB3 |14QiksKPch P RFUMED Rvussian B. RE 
ney, a ph sesbunted for the woek Ses on 3 F to ; = gue? Bogs mate. ete i coatibeah, end aa tonne cmann 
e world. : 
aes 2 ‘ , On 12,624 miles, to £756,614, and for the| (2) This leads toa very pretty termination them perfect ar By hoe mena has been spared to. make. 
June. ing an froma eng tte rye miles, to £742,189 ; show- ° and weak, they promise robust emg pes cen a 
aught venue produced by the rail £14,425. ‘The yearly re-| Burris CoLUMBIA AND THE P : inst disease : to the lovers of ration sat onty, 
ways of the United Ki ‘actric Coast.—Colonial | !™xury nowhere else to be : pleasure, a. 
he threté am | Kingdom is nearly = in North-West America is necessarily of a a liness of person which is a aetna bdo eel ang clean- 
i a no le 
[re ption, and comprises representatives of jaearly every na- pag ss Hy Baths are open daily, corner 13th Fy any other 
vs toll P.M, For Ladies from 10M, tol PM. 
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$700 a Wear, without Expense—250,000 Wit- 
messes. 


Purchasers of Sores: -Machines will be interested in the fol- 
— statemen 


Brown avows it, Brown Declares it, Bro 

endeared to old and yong by the memory of his association with 
the happiest hour of their existence. This Brown—none other 
than the great Isaac H., of Grace Church—positive p beg that 
their happiness will be full and lasting only when they have pro- 


. Oe Young ned 



















































































H. B., of Rockfort, Ii, 
Wilson 
I cond you a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, No. 10,426, to have 


attached the recent’ improvements—the improved loop-ch Cc 


tension, glass-foot, new style sommes, Ss braider and corder. I 
have this machine for six years without a nepereng, and in that 
ti it has earned for me a little over $4,000 

Mrs, F. H. ¥. of Elizabeth, N. J., writes ; I have had one of 
the Wheeler & Wilson Bewing- Maciines, No. 6,352, for ten years. 
It has been used by myself, family and friends, constantly, with 


"Ne bekaned dand 2 fifty thousand witnesses might be called (the 
number of machines manufactured by the Wheeler & Wilson 
Co.), but these two testimonials are sufficient to direct attention 
to a very important ——_— Simplicity in the structure of a 
machine Is of  smay importance, as regards its comprebension, 


writes to Messrs. Wheeler & | © 


including their 


D. 


A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE FURNISHING OUTFIT, 


HINA, GLASS, SILVER PLATED WARE, CUTLERY, COOK- 
NG UTENSILS, and one each of those superbly decorated 
Dinner and Tea Services pew 7 oo 


Quel Mnstitate, corner of Astor Place. 
Brown hasexperience, Brown has seen some style, and Brown 
ought to know. 
A—A—A—A—A.—Decorated Dinner, Tes and Toilet Sets, 
in great variety; Silver Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, Kitchen 
Utensils, China & Giass Ware. 
EDWARD D. BASSFORD’S GREAT EMPORIDM, 
Cooper Institute and Astor Place—Corner Store. 


yed in nD variety at 


BASSFORD’S, 





facility of working, and need of repairs. Friction from compli- 
cation of parts and movements is sure to work mischief. A sew- 
ing-machine should be able to make 1,000 stitches a minute, say 

—- bourseach day. This would gives annnally about 150,000,000 

or, in ten years, 1,500 000, and of course, require a 
corresponding number of movements. Hence, the bearing — 
moving points and surtaces should be carefully observed. t 
there many points to oil, oris much oil required? Ifso, the —— 
chine will soon want repairs, 

John Sibley deposed: I must declare the Wheeler & Wilson to 
be the most wonderful and comprehensive sewing mechanism 
ever put into the American market. I[t is the simplest as well 
as the most cunning in principle. There is  conlug and high | 
mechanical ability in its arr and t it is most 
reliable and easy to keep in order. There is a directness of con- 





Torrey’s Weather Strips keeps out the cold. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS save one-third in fuel. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep out the dust. 


TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS preserve carpets and: furni- 
ure. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS stop rattling of windows. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS deadcn street sounds. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep up an even temperature. 
Eight varieties, adapted to all doors and windows. Send for 
liustrated circular. E. s. & J. TORREY, 

72 Maiden Lane. 





nection between the power and the result, never found by me in 
the devices of any other inveator and the mechanical results fol- 
low of the highest possible speed, quiet and easy movement, 
which make it a delight to mechanicians, I think it just to deno- 
minate it one of the marvels of the age. 

Geo. H. Collins deposed: I have jong regarded the Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine as the most ingenious in plan and the most re- 
markablein its performance. ‘The wide range of work to which it 
is ted, tae great rapidity of its moyement, and its almost 
noiseless execution, are due to its peculiar construction. I am 
satisfied that one of these machines will do eight or ten times as 
much as can be done by hand, and quite one-fifth more than any 
other two-thread machine will do. With very trifling repairs it 
will run ten years. No machine of equal merit has ever been un- 
der my observation. 

es A. Durgin deposed: I have Ly 5m with sewing- 
es for many years. The Wheeler & Wilson Machines are 
vastly superior in their adaptation and use upon all classes of 
work for domestic purposes. One great considerstion in the use 
¢ apes wt Machines is the expense of repairs. From the ease of all 
ical mov the Wheeler & Wilson Machine is sub- 
jectea to but slight wear, and the expense of repair is very 6). =| 
in com nm with other machines. I am fully convinced t 
they do not cost one-fifth of that of any other two-thread pen bong 
N. D. Stoops deposed : I have visited all the principal sewing- 
tories, and have had the best facilities for findin; 

out not only what was best, but why it was best. The Wheeler 
Wilson is the simplest in parts, the most direct, quiet and rapid 
in action of any two-thread machine. Other machines cannot keep 
uP with it. I now sell all kinds, and sell ten of these to one of 
other, Others come back for exchange with many murmurs 
complaints; these never. Once sold, they are gone, and as 

Ps article of merchandise they are always saleable, 

Sewing with a machine is such an advance upon hand-sewing 
that it should not be surprising to hearany machine commended. 
Those, however, are best qualified to jadge of their comparative 








ONE HALF THE USUAL SELLING PRICE, 


HADLEW’S, Middle of Cooper Institute block, 


tor CLEANSIN 
TEETH, and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a 


wet DELLUG’S EAU ANG 


FRENCH CHINA AT GREAT BARGAINS. 


AND ONE THIRD LESS THAN THE PRICE 
Of Stone Chima, New anv Bravcrirun Suapes. 


I thle vtninnngegobbaimitinniceta + ++0+$30 00 
Tea FM Paccecccoseceeseos epenenes 6 50 
Dinner Plates, per, dozen madnentneseguacengeny 2 00 
es §«—_ rsenecevegerneupannaahn 1% 
Tea o w  Geavetessuncarawactns 1 50 
ee LE rare 2 00 
NNEE INOB ooo 6 cbs sc ccicbbicccdccecdebcccscoces. 0 %5 
SE. Pr neeRE Ree 0c, and 0 90 
Covered Vegetuble Dishes ................000--- 1 i 
Every thing else Equally Low. 
GLASS WARE, PLATED WARE, &c., &c. 


8D AND 4TH AVENUE, AND 7TH AND 8TH Sts., N. Y. 


ELUUC’S EAU ASGELIQUE. 
THE Poa AND MOST PLEA ANT TOOTH WASH 
PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the 





ET FRAGRANCE to the Breath. 
Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO.. 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Breet ib. New York, 


Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 
ta new and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 


we woul ndnuicue them to closely observe that they 





value, who have tried more than one thoroughly. A machine 
may, by sume pecaliarity, be well suited to a special work, and 
yet poorly adapted to the general purposes of sewing. Many of 
what are called selling points in a machine are simply frivolous, 
and intended to tickle the fancy of those who are sold. It is no 
great recommendation in a horse for family use, that it can walk 
on three legs ; and so useless tricks in a sewing-machine should 
be ignored. Substantial excellencies only can stand the test of 
time and use. Are the offices it performs useful, and does it exe- 
cute them well? 

Other questions are important. Is the Company honourable 
and responsible? Are its guarantees weil filled? Does it furnish 
facilities for supplies and repairs? Usually those promise most 
who intend to perform least, Scores of manufacturers have disap- 
peared and left purchasers of sewing machines with no means of re- 
pairs or of obtaining needles and parts of machines, greatly to the 
detriment of the Sewing Machine business. 

In the testimony before the Commissioner of Patents, the wit- 
nesses, mechanical experts, well qualified from observation and 
experience, directed his especial attention to the simplicity of the 
Wheeler and Wilson Machine, and its consequent sreedom from 
wear and need of repairs. 








PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hrir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 


THE MARVEL OF PERU. 


A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 


GREAT SAVING IN SOAP. 


Housekeepers that use Pyle’s O.K. Soap realize a saving of im- 
portance. It is strictly pure, similar to the old English white 
soap, becomes very hard, and is equally good for laundry, bath 
or toilet. All first-class grocers keep it. Orders by mail will) be 
promptly attended to. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 

350 Washington Street. 


CENTRAL RAILBRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY. 
From foot of LIBERTY STEET, North River, New York. 
—Connecting at Hampton Junction with the Delaware, 
wannaand Western road, and at Easton with the Lehigh Valle: 
Railroad and its connections, forming a a line to PITTSB URG 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. Also to the Oil Re 
gion and Erie. 
GREaT MI E ROUTE TO THE WEST. 

Three —— trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train 


SIXTY MILES AEE THREE HOURS SAVED 


THIS LINB 

TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of car’. . 

SPRING ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing May 21, 1866, 

Leave New York as follows : 

At 7a. m., Morning Express for the West—connects at Easton, 

with sen res eee Chunk, Will port, Wilk re, Maha- 


oO 2 

Lam 8 am., for Flemin 
fomaten, Wilkesbarre, Great Bend, Pitts’ 
a. m., Fast Line for Easton, 
muuntent, Pittsba and the West, with but one change oi 
earr, to Cincianati or cago, and but two changes to 8t Louis 








m, Easton, Water Gap, 
tston, Binghampton, &c. 
Allentown, on’ 





nything of the kind known in the world, and have ped it, 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 
T. W. Wricur & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 
THURSTON’S TOOTH POWDER. 
This celebrated ‘Tooth Powder bas been before the Public 
over 30 years, and is pronounced the best for producing 
Brilliant White Teeth, Strong Healthy Gums, 


and removing all offemsive odors from the breath. 





Buy it from any Druggiet in the United States or Canada. 
F. & C. WELLS & CO., Proprietors, N. ¥. 


J. SCHUBERTH & CO., 

820 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
One of the great publishing houses in Europe, invite the atten- 
tion of the public to their large assortment of foreign ana | 5 
American Music, and request a call for Catalogues. 


MOTH AND FRECKLES, 

plac icted with discolorati called Moth 
» re cbeohd wee ‘PERRY'S 1B celebrated MO More 

1) FRECKLE TON It is infallible. Prepared b v gp. 











Cc ts at — with train for Corry end the Oil Regions 
12 m. Train for wy All 
Pottsville, Harrisbu: 


Mauch Chunk, and Williams oa 
4 .m., for Somerville «nd lemington, 
p.m., for Somerville. 
7 80 P. m., for Somerville. 
8.30 Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, 
Harris’ arg, iyo" 


The Boats stop at Bergen Point and Mariner’s Harbor. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of t 
tral Railroad of New Jerse 
1 Astor House, at No. 
cipal hotels. 


JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 


he Cen- 
, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 


entown, Mauch Chunk, Reading, 
4p. m.—Train forekaston, —~ ae Great Bend, Bethlehem, 


, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 


ixw York Ferry.—Leave New York 
from foot of Liberty street at 930 a.m., 1.30, 4.30 and 5.30 p.m. 


"and 526 Broadway, and at the prin- 


An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls, 


This Monthly, begun in January 1865, has already won the 
reputation of being “THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZIN® PUBLISHED 
IN ANY LAND OR LaNGuaGgE.”’ Prominent educators, dis' 

ed clergymen, and the press generally, have commended it in the 
highest terms. Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, at once variously attractive and useful. 

Among its contributors are the most eminent American writers, 
—H. W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, Harrict E. Prescott, R. 7. 
Stoddard, Julia R. Dorr, Author of “ Seven Little Sisters,” T. w, 

Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, J. H. A. Bone, Charlotte Kingsley 
Chanter, Oliver Optic, Rose Terry, Mary N, Prescott, Kate Put- 
nam, Charles D. Gardette, Author of ‘‘ Angel Children,” &¢ — 
and it is profusely illustrated from designs by the best American 
artists. Full-page Illustrations are now given in every number. 
An ample department of Evening Entertainment and Correspond- 
ents makes it a HousEHOLD DeLicur. 

Terms: $2 a year in advance; Three copies, $5; Five copies $8 

Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $30, and a copy GRaTIs to the 
person procuring the Club. 


Every y Saturday | 





This popular Weekly reproduces promptly for American readers 
the best and most readable portions of Foreign Periodical Litera. 
ture. These include short and serial Stories, Essays Biographical 
and Descriptive, Poems, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, 
Literary Intelligence, and popular papers on Science. Transla- 
tions from the admirable French periodicals are frequently given, 
Among the authors represented in EVERY SATURDAY are 
many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. 

EVERY SATURDAY contains weekly 40 large octavo, double- 
column pages. 

Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscription, $5 in 
advance ; $4 to a subscriber for any other periodical published by 
Ticknor & Fretps. Monthly Parts, 50 cents a number ; Yearly 
Subscription same as for Weekly. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 








RICHT AND LEFT. 
BY MRS. C. J. NEWBY. 





Price 50 CENTS. 





Also, n ew editions of the following, by the same author: 


KATE KENNEDY. TRODDEN DOWN. 
COMMON SENSE. WONDROUS STRANGE. 


Price 50 cents each. Mailed free of postage, on receipt of 
price. 
F. A. BRADY, Publisher, No. 22 Ann 8t., N. Y, 


NOW PUBLISHING, 


_ THE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, 
A CYCLOPADIA OF 


EXPERIMENTAL, CHEMICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
AND 





MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY, ‘ 
The sections having been written by authors of great scientific 
eminence, amongst whom ar: Professors Owen, ANS? 
TEwantT, and Youne; Drs. LeTHEesy, BUsHNAN, SCOFFERN. 
others. With au introductory discourse of the Objects, Ples- 
sures and Advantages of science, by Hzunry Lorp BrovenaM, 
D.C.L., F.R.8., LL.D., Member of the National Institute of France, 
and of the Royal Academy of Naples. 
Edited by James Wixpe, author of the ‘‘ Magic of Scien¢e,”. 
** Shells and their Inhabitants,” “ Fossils,” ‘* Usetal Plants,” &. 
lilustrated with Portraits (on Steel) of eminent scientific men. 
Also, steel and wood engravings, illustrative of the various sub- 
jects treated in the work. In parts at 30 cents each, Published 
semi-monthly. To be completed in about 70 parts, 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ©O., 
12, WEST FOURTH STREET, NEAR BROADWAY- 


; Henry A. Brown, Manager. 
N. B.—AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


The only Edition Authorized by the Widow of 
GENERAL JACKSON. 
LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF 
LIEUT.-GENERAL THOMAS J. JACKSON, 


(Stonewall Jackson,) 
By Prof. R L. Dasygy, D.D., 
Illustrated with Steel Portrait and Eleven Diagrams. 
The above is the only authentic and oy “ Life of Jackson” 
yet offered to the public—the author having been weet in pos 
— by Mrs. of all the G l’s private letters—order 








documents, &c., &c.—and having the additional advantage 
pom g been the General’s Chief of Staff during his most memo- 
rable cam 


One e octavo, 
$600. Sold only by Pap iticn’ 
and Town in the country. 


Cloth, $4 00; Half Calf, 
Pipeate wanted tn every Const? 





ERIE RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 

7.45 A.M. Da for Rochester, Buffalo, 

” D y , and all ley be and South, 
3.30-A.M, Way 


Dail 
Lt M. Bosal juffalo, a aR and West. 
=F M. Ye Train, for Middletown. 


P.M. 
$0 P.M. N, + Express, B and Dunkirk. 
00 P.M. Lightning ean Dally, “tor for Buffalo, 
co rau. Bungie 'te, Dust Wa 
eae Trains run in direct 


HUGH RID 





ND F 
r U. PE ar ermeoest, No. 49 Bond Bt., New York, 
by all York and elsewhere, Price $2, 


Salamanca, 


Train, for — tay Newburgh and Warwick. 


with all 


BLELOCK & OO., Publishers, 
19 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


Jones Brothers, & Co., Richmond, Va, General 
Agents for the South. 











Gen’l Sup’t, New 


For Sale by all Druggists- 
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